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BITBRATUBE. 


THE MAIDEN’'S DREAM. 


BY J. EB. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


On, mother ! I have dreamed to-night 
A dream of early days, 
When every thing seemed fair and bright, 
On which we used to gaze; 
Methought I saw bis gentle form 
Stand by our cottage door, 
And that the clay-cold hand was warm 
That mine oft press’d of yore. 


promises on the very ground of the purity of their race; but because the 
intermarri of the former Samaritan Israelites with Assyrians and others 
disposed thein to idolatry, or at Jeast to a worship as mixed as their race. 
So the Samaritans were excluded from the rebuilding o! the temple, above 
— = p.c, And not being permitted to help, they did all they could 
to hinder. 


About one hundred years after, they obtained leave from the Persian 
court (to which both the Jews and they were subject) to boild a second 
temple to Jehovah; and they built it on Mount Gerizim. This was a 
shocking impiety in the sight of the Jews; and it was the occasion of a num- 
ber of lax minded Jews, who had broken ibe law, by marrying neathen 
_ wives, or otberwiso, and who yet wished to worship Jehovah in his temple, 
| resorting to Sychar, to join the Samaritans, and render their race yet more 
mixed. This was the quarrel which the woman of Samaria referred to 
when she spoke of the question, whether ‘‘ men ought to worship in this 
mountain or in Jerusalem!” and thus is explained her wonder that Jesus, 
' being a Jew, should ask water of her who was a Samaritan. There was 
, also a quarrel about their scriptares; the Jews insisting to this day, thet 
the Samaritans had altered two or three texts, relating to these two moun- 
tains, Ebal and Gerizim, in their own sacred copy of the books of Moses; 
the Samaritans insisting, of course, that theirs was the true copy. 

From my early youth, [ had always taken a sirong interest in t 
| quarrel, feeling sympathy with both parties, and a keen delight in the 
| wise and soothing words of Jesus concerning it. What a truth it was for 
| both parties to hear, thut God was now to be worshipped every where ; 

and that all places were hencefurth to be assacredas the Jerusalem temple, 
or the muuntain at Sychar! And whata lesson in liberality it was to the 
Jews when he gave honour to the Samaritan in the parable, on account of 
his good works, above the sacred priest and the servant of the temple at 
Jerusalem. Both parties were, of cvurse, wrong in their fierce anger : 
but each had much to plead on his own side. The Jews were bound to 
i keep their race and worship pure; and held, as an essential matter of faith, 
* | that Jehovah would have bat one dwelling-place; which was their view 
of their temple. And the Samaritans were surely right in persisting in 
their endeavour to worship Jehovah, ia accordance with the laws ol 
Moses, as they did — pebeve in Seer gods: ee if -_ samme Ste “ 
admit them to worshipin the temple at Jerusalem, they could not 
rest blamed for building om for themselves, 
JACOB'S WELL AND THE SAMARITANS. Sach was always my view of the matter; and such being my view, it 
fine. We looked beck from « was with indescribable interest that I looked thie day upgu Mount Geri- 
on its | Zim, and remembered that somewhere in the city we were approaching, 
| was treasured that sacred copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, (Books of 





Oh, mother! I have dreamed to-night 
Of mapy a by-gone hour. 

Of many a blossom fair and bright 
He brought me for my bower ; 
I've heard again the old church beil 
Fall sweetly through the vale, 
Again I've heard those cold lips tell 

Some well remember’d tale. 





Oh, mother! [ have tried awhile 
Some vutward joy to show, 

To smile as you would have me smile, 
But still my tears will flow ; 

For every night some blissful dream 
Steals o’er my troubled brain; 

Aud every morn comes day’s bright beam 
To break that spell again. 


_—_— 


THE HOLY LAND. 





Onur last view of Jerusalem was ve 
ridge on the northern road, and saw it lying, bright and stately, 
everlasting hills; bat it looked lower than from most other points of 
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AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH NOVEL. 
A STOKE OF HOLLAND,—BY MADAMDE 'ARSOUYILLE, 


it was the hour of sunrise. Not the gorgeous sunrise of Spain or Italy, 
when the horizon’s em blaze suddenly revives all that breathes, when 
olden rays mingle with the deep azure of a southern sky, and nature 
ursts into vitaltity and vigour, as if light gave life. The sun rose 
the chilly shores of Holland. The clouds opened to give exit toa 
light. wichout beat or brifliancy. Nature passed insensibly from to 
wakin *, bat continued id when ce to slumber. No cry or en- 
joyous song, no flight of birds, or bleating of flocks, hail the advent of a 
new day. On the summit of the dykes, the reedhedges bend before the 
breeze, and the sea-sand, whirled over the slight obstacle, falls upon the 
meadows, covering their verdure with a moving veil. A river, yellow 
witththe slime of its banks, flows peaceably end patiently towards the ex- 
pectant ocean. Seen from afar, its waters and its shores appeared of one 
colour, resembling a sandy plain;save where a ray of light, on ee 
the surface, reveals by silvery flashes the passage of the stream Poni 
ous boats descend it, drawn by teams of horses, whose large feet sink into 
the sand as they advance leisurely and without distress to the goal of their 
journey. Behind them strides a peasant, whip on shoulder ; he hurries 
not his cattle, he looks neither at the stream that flows, nor the beasts that 
draw, nor the boat that follows; he plods steadily onwards, trusting to 
perseverance to attain his end. . 

Such is a corner of the pictore presented to the traveller in Holland, the 
country charged, it would seem, more than any other, to enforce God's 
gommand to the waters, Thou shalt vo no farther! This gileat of 
creatures and things, this mild light, caese neutral tints vast’ 
less plains, are mot without a certain ry of their own. Wherever 
space und silence are united, poetry finds place ; she pig tgp more 
or less, whether smiliag landscape or dreary desert; light a 
trifle will detain and support her—a blade of grass often suffices. 
Holland, which Butler has called a —— oe always at anchor, has its 
beauties for the thoughtful observer. ually one learns to admire this 
land at war with Ocean and struggiing daily for existence ; those cities 
which com the waters to flow at their ram ’ foot, to follow the 
given track, and abide in the allotted bed; then days of revoit, when 
the waves woald fain reconquer their independence, when they overflow, 
inundate, and destroy, and at last, constrained by the band of man, sub- 


side and again obéy. ; 
As the sun rose, a small boat glided rapidly down the stream. It had 





ra 
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view, from the Moab mountains forming its lofty background. We de- 


} Moses) which the possessors believe to be the true one, and to be 3,500 
ascended the slope before us, and lost sight of the Holy City for ever. rs old. 


most | men omong the Christians do not believe it 


Again we were etrack with the vivid colouring of the scenery. 
All this day, the hills were dressed in brilliant hues ;—the soil, red, grey, 
and brown ; the tilled portions of the brightest ‘green ; and the shad. 
ows purple or lilac. All the hills show traces of having been once ter- 
dened 4 and they were still completely so in the neighbourhood of oar 
encampment this evenin ,—the terraces following the strata of the stone, | 
which all lay slanting. bis gives a singular air of wildness to the most 
cultivated spots. Hereand there were basins among the hills, the red | 
soil drop all over with fig and olive-trees, or full of corn; and the 
upland tracks winding among slopes al: strewn with cistus, iris, cycla- 
men, and anemones, aud bristling with tall flowing hollyocks. On we 
went, past deep old wells yawning in the hollows, or stone cisterns | 
few camels here and thete, browsing in the dells; past groups of Arabs | 
with their asses, carrying corn to the ee past st ne villages crowning | 
the sieeps, till, at 6 p.m., we encamped beside a beautiful old pool. We} 
were under the shelter of a rock whose moist crevices were fringed with | 
delicate ferns. While dinner was preparing, I went back on our road— 
the narrow stouy road which wound round the verdant promontory op- | 
posite to our rock—to find a honeysuckle which I had seen dimbing | 
and blossoming to a great height! and I brought back a charming haud- | 
fal of flowers. | 

While we were at dinner in the tent, a sound of scuffling was heard | 
outside; and when our cragoman next entered, he was out of breath. 
We afterwards heard the whole story, and were amused to find how :eal- 
ous our Mohammedan servants could be in the cause of Christians. 
Some Arabs, with their loaded mules, had come with the intention of 
encamping beside the pool; and, on finding the ground partly occupied, 
though there was plenty ofroom left, they became abusive, and wonier- 
ed sloud what business these cursed Christians had in their country. Our 
dragoman reseuted this, and threw the speaker down over the tent-rcpes. 
There was then a stout scuffle, and our cook coming to help, and the Arabs 
falling one upon another over the tent-pegs in the dark, they had the 


worst of it, and went olf vowing vengeance. We heard no more of them, 
however. 


The next morning, we saw the Mediterranean, like a basin of deepblue 
water between two hills. We were not going towards it, however, bat 
to Nablous, the ancient Sychar; where lies that Jacob’s Well, at which 
the woman of Samaria was wont to draw water. 

Oor road lay through @ mvet fertile valley now called Hawarrah, where 
the wane were splendid for miles, and the villages were thickly planted 
on the hills. The ground rose in a series of table-lands, of which :here 
was a succession of three, when we were leaving to the Hawarrah valley. 
The roads in this part of the Holy Land were mere lanes full of stones 

‘een walls, or tracks through olive grounds and meadows, or paths 
running along shelves of the rocks, with a bit of rocky staircase a; each 
end, about ascending or descending whicb our good horses made no 
difficulty. 

Before enterin 
Ebal and Gerizi 


} 


g the valley where old Sychar lay between the mountains 
m, we caine to the fine fertile parcel of ground which 
Jacob bought. The valley upeus oat into this wide basin; and neer the 
Junction of the valley and the basin is the old well which is the supposed 
scene of the conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman. Some of 
ur party wound round the base of the hill to the well; and some (andI 
for one) rode by the upper path, over the shoulder of the hill, and eame 
Owa on the other side. I had thus a fine view of the whole locality ; 
of the valley where the city lies—a narrow valley, rich with fig and 
Olive-groves, aud overhung by the rocky bases of Ebal and Gerizim, 
Where the square black entrances of tombs dotted the strata of the rocks. 
From this height, Jacob’s land looked a beautiful expanse. The well is 
*mere rough heap of stunes, with a hole in the middle, nearly closed up. 
hat there is below-ground, I cannot say ; but this is all thut is to be 
Seen on the surface. It is nut a well likely to be in use now, for there 
*te many springs and shallow cisterns (though no well) between this 
—— town, which lies abouta mile and ahalf off. . 
ca net kuows (hat the Jews had no !riendly dealings with the Sa- 
oh ‘usin the time of Jesas. The quarrels had then lasted above 500 
tang Pa, many suns bad gone down upon their wrath! ‘The Samari- 
ieee fa et cpa to assist the Jews io rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem ; 
bed cae ews hated them as a mixed race, and would not admit that they 
pe y nett to share in temple worsbip, or any other Jewish privileges. 
ef e J Wi 8 @ tnost Serious objection tu the Samaritans, that they were 
‘xed race; not only because the Jews believed that they held the 


| insolence. 


to be nearly so old as that: but they have a high opinion of its value, and 
would follow it sooner than any other, | believe, excepting instances where 
the disputed texts about Ebal and Gerizim are concerned. 

The present inhabitants of the city hate the Christians as heartily as the 


| old inhabitants used to hate the Jews, The present inhabitants are Moliam- | thoughtful, like those of the men of 
' student from a German university, Ove gathered from his extreme youth 


medans of the most biguted character; and they would adamit neither Jews 














| accelerated his progress. At that early boar the fields wore desotted ; 

| the birds lone had risen’éarlive than the boatman, whose large hat of 

| felt lay beside him, whilst his brown locks, tossed backward by the win 
disclosed regular features, a broad open forehead. and eyes somewhat 


nor Christians within their gates, till within a few years; when the gov- | thathis life had hitherto passed on academic benches, and that it wasstill 


ernment of the country (then Egyptian) compelled them to better man- 
ners. They dared not refuse us admission; but they behaved with great 

L We had to ride from end to end of the city, our tents being 
pitched on a green on the other side. 


was paved with large slippery stones. As we rode along, one bebiad an- 
= at this faneral pace, all the people came out to stare, ald many to 
mock. 

Three times things were thrown in my face; men and women 
laughed and sneered, and children thrast out theirtongues. I felt what a 
lesson this was to intolerance about matters of opinion, These people hold 
a faith which is very noble and beautiful. Few of as know how noble and 
beautiful is the Mohammedan fuith. And there is no need to say what 
their visitors thought of the Christian faith as they hold it; and yet, what 
a scene of hatred and misunderstanding was here! And thus it is, but too 
often, in the streets of other cities, where men ought to know better than 
to despise each other for worshipping the same God in a different 
manner. Inthe sireets of other cities, men take upon themselves to pity 
and despise one another, with no better knowledge in reality of one 
another’s views and feelings, than these Mohammedans had of ours, or we 
of theirs. 

At last we were through ! and glad I was to issue from the gate at the 
further end. But a sad sight awaited us there. A company of lepers 
were under the trees, crying vut to us for charity, and stretching out their 
maimed hands. ° [tis a terrible sight, which we see too often in that coun- 
try. It saddened us at Jerusalem, almost every day. 

Our tents were pitched on a weedy plot of ground, among gardens, or 
chards, and rippling streams, and looking up to Ebal on the one side, and 
Gerizim on the other. Ebal is still the sterner looking mountain of the 
two; but Gerizim has lost much of its fertility. Both have tombs and 
votive buildings ou them, which show them to have been places of pil- 
grimage. 

After dinner, we ascended a height, past the Mohammedan cemetery, 
whence we had a fine view, in the last sunlight, of this most beantifal 
city. It was once the capital of Samaria; and it is still, and must ever 
be, from its situation, a very striking place. It completely fills the val- 
ley, from side to side, and ascends a little way up the skirts of Gerizim. 
Its houses, with their flat white roofs, are hedged in by the groves which 
surround the town ; vines spread from roof to roof, and from court to 
court ; two or three palms spring up in the midst, and higher aloft still, 
a graceful minaret hereand there 

hen, to my delight, we descended to seek the Samaritan synagogue. 
We were guided to it, and I saw nearly all the Samaritans of the place ; 
good-looking people, the men wearing the high, helmet-liketurban which 
we see in the portraits of Josephus, and other old Jews. They said their 
number was sixty in this place, and about forty more elsewhere :—only 
a hundred in the whole world. They declared their chief priest and the 
rest of their sect to be at Genua. They keep three great feasts in the 
year, going up to Gerizim as the Jews used to go up to the Temple. 

The synagogue wasa small, ordinary-looking chapel, within a curtained 
recess.of which is kept the old copy of the Pentateuch. It was shown to 
us, after some entreaty on our part; but I found it was impossible that 
I could be allowed to touch it. 

_ [felt ita great event to have seen it. It is written on a sort of vellum, 
in the Samaritan text, clear, small, and even. The vellum is tattered; 
but it is well mounted on parchment. The priest himself dares not touch 
the MS. without careful purification ; and he holds it by the ends of the 
rollers on which it is fixed asa scroll, like the copies of the Jewish law in 


a new and lively pleasure to him to feel the freshness of morning bathe 
his brow, the breeze play with his hair, the stream bear along his bark. 
He hastened, for there are-times when we count the hours il] ; when we 


Our horses had to go as slowly as | outstrip and tax them with delay. Then if we cannot hurry the pace of 
| possible through the narrow street, which would not hold two abreast, and | time, we prefer at least to wait at the 


appointed spot. 
tienca, and resembles a commencement oF happiness. 

When the skiff had rounded a promontory of the bank, its speed in- 
creased, as if the eye directing it had gained sightof the goal. At a short 
distance the landscape changed its character. A meadow sloped down to 
the stream, fringed by a thick hedge of willows, half uprooted and inelin- 
ed over the water. The boat reached the shadow of the trees, and sto 

ing there, rocked gently on the river, secured by a chain cast round a 

rauch. The young man stood up and looked anxiously through the 
foliage ; then he sang, in alow tone, the burthenofa ballad, a love-plaint, 
the national poetry of ali countries. His voice, at first subdued, not to 
break too suddenly the surrounding silence, gradually rose as the son 
drewat close. The clear mellow notes escaped from the bower of droop- 
ing leaves,@ud expired without echo or reply upon the surfice of the paste- 
ure. Then be satdown and contemplated the peaceful picture presented 
to his view. The gray sky had that melancholy look so depressing to 
the joyless and hopeless; the cold dull water-rolled noiselessly onward ; 
to the left, the plain extended afar without variety of surface. A few 
windmill reared their gaunt arms, waiting for the wind, which, too weakto 
stir them, passed onan i left them motionless. To the right, at the extrem- 
ity of the little meadow, stood a square house of red bricks and regular con- 
struction, isolated, silent, and melancholy. The thick greenish glass of 
the windows refused to reflect the sunbeams ; the roof supported gilded 
vanes of of fantastical form ; the garden was laid cut in formal parterres. 
A few tulips, drooping their heavy heads, and dahlias, propped with white 
‘licks, were the sole lowers growing there, and these were hemmed in 
and stitled by hedges ef box. Trees, stunted and shabby, aod with dust- 
covered leaves, were cut into walls and into various eccentric shapes. At 
the corners of the formal alleys, whose complicated windings were lim- 
ited to a narrow space, stood a few plaster figures. One of these alleys 
led to the willowhedge. There nature resumed her rights; the willows 
grew free and unrestrained, stretching out from the land and — 
to the water ; their inclined trunks forming flying-bridges, supported t 
atone end. The bank was high enough tor a certain space to intervene 
between the stream and the horizontal stems. A few branches, longer 
than the rest, swept the surface of the river and were kept in constant mo- 
tion by its current. 

Beneath this dome of verdare the boat was moored, and there the 
young man mused, gazing at the sky—melancholy as his heart—and atthe 
stream, in i's course uucertain as his destiny. A few willow leaves flat. 
tered against his brow, one of his hands hung in the water, a gentle breeze 
stirred his hair; nameless flowerets, blooming in the shelter of the trees, 
gave out a faint perfume, detectable at intervals, at the wind’s caprice. 
A bird, hidden ia the foliage, piped an amorous note, and the student, 
cradled iu his skiff, awaited his love. Ungrateful that he was! he called 
time a laggard, aud bid him speed ; he was insensible io the charm of the 

resent hour. Ab! if ke grows old, how well will be understand that 
Sistane then lavished on him the rich treasures of life—hope and 
outh ! 
y Suddenly the studentstarted, stood up, and, with outstretched neck, and 
eyes riveted on the trees, he listened, scarce daring tobreathe. The foli- 
age vpened, and the face ofa young girl was revealed to his gaze. “‘Chris- 
tine!” be exclaimed. 
Christine stepped upon the trunk of the lowest tree, and seated hersel: 





syNagogues. 

Ve were lighted through the archways of the street, on our way home, 
and down the hill, by a single candle which burued steadily in the still 
dir. 

Our employment this evening was reading aloud the history of the | 
Jewish and Samaritan controversy, and the fourth chapter of the gospel! | 
ofJobn. While we were thus reading in our tent, the jackal was in fall | 
cry on theslopes of Gerizim. 





with address on this pliant bench, which her weight, slight as it was, 


caused to yield and rock. One of her arms, extended through the branches 
| that drooped towards the water, reached that of her lover, who tenderly 


pressed her hand. Then she drew herself up again, aud the tree, less 
lvuaded, seemed to obey her will by imitating her movements. The young 
mau sat in his beat, wiih his eyes uplifted towards the willow oa which 
she he loved reposed. 

Christine Van Amberg had none of the distinguishing features of the 


i 


e nerth. His costume denoted as 


eT 


a single occu a tall young man, e, skilful, and , who, 
althou happ ne tefeste ps near the sore following the windings 
of the bank, aud Uvuidiag the centre ofthe current, would have 


It calms impa- : 
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ry, and gave bs one of calm melancholy. 
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country of her birth. Hair black as the raven’s wing formed a frame toa 
face full of energy and expression. Her large eyes weredark and pene- 
trating ; her eyebrows, strongly marked and almost straight, would perhaps 
have imparted too decided a character to her young head, if a charming 
expression of candour and naiveté had not given her the countenance of a 
child, rather than ofa woman. Christine was fifteen years of age. A 
slender silver circlet bound her brow «ad jet-black holiday 
ornament, according to her country’s custom: but her est festival was 
the sight of her lover. She worea simple muslin dress of a pale blue 
colour; a black silk mantle, intended to envelope ber figure, was 
upon her hair, and fell back upon her shoulders, asifthe better to screen 
her from the gaze of the curious. Seated on a trunk, surrounded by 
branches and beside-the water, like Shakspeare’s Ophelia, Christine was 
charming. But although young, beautiful, and beloved, deep melancholy 
was the characteristic of her features. Her companion, too, gazed mourn- 
fully at her, with eyes to which the tears seemed about to start- 
erbert,” said the young gir!, stooping towards her lover, ‘‘ Herbert, 

be not so sad ! we are both too yeung toxespair of life. Herbert! better 
times will come.” 

“Christine ! they have refused me yonr hand, expelled me your dwel- 
pe would separate us entirely : they will succeed to-morrow per- 

ape!.... 

a. Never !”” exclaimed the young girl, with a glance like the light.’ 

ning’s flash. But, like that flash, the expression of energy was momenta- 








“Ifyou woul if you would! . . . . how easy were it to fly 
ether, to unite our destinies ona foreign shore, and to live for each 
other, happ. aad opgptten | . » » . I will lead you to those glorious lands 
where the you see it in your dreams,—to the summit of lofty 
mountains whence the eye discovers a boundless horizon,—to noble for- 
ests with thousand tints of green, where the fresh breeze shall quick- 
on your and sweep from your memory these fogs, this humid clime. 
thy ofan inema? plains. Our days shall pass happily in a country wor- 
of our loves.” 

As Herbert spoke, the youug girl grew animated ; she seemed to see 
what he described, her eager eye sought the horizun as though she would 
over. it, her lips parted as to inhale the mountain breeze. Then she 
es hand hastily across her eyes, and sighed deeply. “No!’ 
she exclaimed, “ no, { mast remain here! . . . . Herbert, it is my coun’ 
wy ged does it make me suffer ? | remember another sky, another land-. 
—but no it isa dream! I was born here, and have scarcely passed the 
boun: of this meadow. My mother sang too often beside my cradle 
the and boleros, of her native Seville; she told me to much of 

in, and I love that unknown land as one pines after an absent friend !” 

The young girl glanced at the river over which a dense fog was spread- 
ing. A low rops pperedoncegy the leaves ; she crossed her mantle 
on her breast and her whole frame shivered with suddenly chill. 

‘‘ Leave me, Christine, you suffer! return home, and, since you reject 
my roofand hearth, abide with those who can shelter and warm you.” 

A sweet smile played upon Christine's lips. “My beloved,” she said, 
“near you I prefer the chilling rain, this rough breach, and the biting 
wind, to my seat in the house, far from you, besides the blazing chimney. 
Ah! with what joy and confidence would I start on foot for the farthest, 
cornge af the earth, your arm my sole support, your love my only wealth 

at “rf 

“‘ What retains you, Christine? your father’s affection, your sisters’ ten- 
derness, your happy home ?” 

The young girl grew vale. ‘ Herbert, itis cruel tospeak thus. Well 
do I know that my father loves me not, that my sisters are often unkind 
to me, that my home is unhappy ; I know it, indeed I know it, andi will 
follow you . . . if my mother consents!” 

Herbert looked at his mistress with astonishment. “ Child!’’ he ex- 
claimed, “ such consent will never |eave your mother’s lips. There are 
cases where strength and resolution must be found in one’s own heart. 
your mother will never say yes.” 

“ Perhaps |” replied Christine, slowly and gravely. “ My mother 
loves me; Lresemble her in most thiags, and her heart understands mine, 
She knows that Scripture says that a Woman shall leave her father and 
mother to follow her husband; she is aware of our attachment, and since, 
our door has been closed against you, 1 have not shed a tear that she has 
not detected and replied to by another. You miajudge my mother, Her- 
bert! Semething teils me she has suffered, and knows that a little happi, 
ness is essential to life as the air we breathe. Nor would it surprise me 
ig one dey, when embracing me, as.she does each night when we are 
alone, she were to ig = a Begone, my poor child !” 
fo «] cannot think it, Christine. She will bid you obey, be comforted, 

r 
Ll get! Herbert, my mother forgets nothing. To forget isthe re-- 
source ot cowardly hearts. No,—none will bid me forget.’ 

And once more a gloomy fire flashed in Christine's eyes, like the rapid 

assage of a flame which illumines and instantly expires. It was a reve- 
ation of the future rather than the expression of the present. Anardent 
soul dwelt within her, but had not yet cast off all ‘he eacumbrances of 
childhood, It struggled to make its way,. and at times succeeding for a 





__ She Albion. 


His manners were cold. He spoke little ; never to praise, but often in 
terms of and imperious censure. His preceded his w 
and rendered them nearly superfluous, so erergetically could that sm: 
sunken grey eye make itse!f understood. With the sole aid of his own 
patience and ambition, Karl Van A had made a large fortune. His 
ships covered the seas. Never loved, always yo , his credit was 
every where excellent. Absolute monarch in his own house, none 
dreamed of opposing his will. All were mute and awed in his presence. 
At this moment, he was leaning against the chimney- piece. His 
black garments were very plain, but not devoid of a certain austere 


e - 

illiam Van Amberg, Karl's brother, was quite of an opposite charac- 
ter. He would have passed his life in poverty, subsi on the scanty 
income left him by his bad not Karl desired wealth. Ue placed 
his modest fortune in his brother’s hands, saying, ‘‘ Act as for yourself!” 
Attached to his native nook of land, he lived peace, smoking and 
smiling, and learning from time to time that he wasa richer man bya 
few huadred thousand francs. One day, he was told that he possessed 
a million; in reply. he merely wrote, “ Thanks, Karl; it will be for 
yourchildren.” Taen he forget his riches, and changed nothing in his 
manner of lite, even adhering in his dress to the coarse materials and 
celess fashion of a peasant dreading the vicinity of cities. His youth. 
ul studies had consisted of a course of theology. liis father, a fervent 
Catholic, destined him for the church, but it came to pass, as a conse- 
quence of his indecision of character, that William neither took orders 
nor married, but lived quietly in bis trother’s family. The habitual 
perusal of religious books sometimes gave his language a mystical vone, 
contrasting with the rustic simplicity of his exterior. This was his only 
peculiarity ; otherwise he had nothing remarkable but his warm heart and 
strong good sense. He was the primitive type of his family : his brother 

was an example of the change caused by newly acquired wealth. 

Madame Van Amberg, seated at the window, sewed insilence. Her 
countenance had the remains of great beauty, but she was weak and 
—— A single glance sufficed to fix her birtb-place far from Hol- 
land. Her black hair and olive tint betrayed a southern origin. Silently 
submissive to her husband, his iron character had pressed heavily upon 
this delicate creature. She had never murmured ; now she was dying, 
but without complaint. Her look was one of deep melancholy. i 
tine, her third daughter, resembled her. Of dark complexion, like her 
mother, she contrasted strongly with her rosy-cheeked sisters. M. Van 
Amberg did not love Christine. Rough and cold, even to those he secret- 
ly cherished, be was severe and cruel to those he disliked. He had 
never been known to kiss Christine. Her mother’s were the only cares- 
ses she knew, and even those were stealthily and tearfully bestowed. 
The two poor women hid themselves to love each other. 

At intervals Madame Van Amberg coughed painfully. The damp cli- 
mate of Holland was slowly conducting to her grave the daughter of 
Spain’s ardent land. Her large melancholy eyes mechanically sought 
the monotonous horizon, which had bounded her view for et pares 
Fog and rain surrounded the house. She gazed, shivered as if seized with 
deadly cold, and then resumed her oe 

Eight o’clock had just struck, and the two young Datchwomen, who, 
although rich heiresses, waited upon their father, had just placed the tea 
and smoked beef upon the table, when Karl Van Amberg turned abruptly 
to his wife. 

‘‘ Where is your daughter, Madame ?” 

He spoke ot Christine, whom the restless gaze of Madame Van Am- 
berg vainly sought through the fog veiling the garden. To her husband’s 
question, the lady rose, opened the door, and, leaning on the bannister, 
twice uttered her daughter’s name. There was no reply; she grew pale, 
and again looked out anxiously through the fog. 

‘Go in, Madame,” was the surly injauction of Gothon, the old servant 
woman, who knelt on the hall flags, which she had flooded with soap 
and water,and was .ow vigorously scrubbing; “go in, madame ; the 
damp increases your cough, and Mademoiselle Christine is far enough 
— ! The bird flew before daybreak.” 

Madame Van Amberg cast a mournful glance across the meadow, 
where nothing moved, and into the parlour where her stern husband 
awaited her; then she went in and sat down at the table, around which 
the remainder of the family had already placed themselves. No one 
spoke. All could read displeasure upon M. Van Amberg’s countenance, 
and none dared to change the course of his ideas. His wife kept hereyes 
fixed upon the window, hoping her daughter’s return. Her lips scarcely 
tasted the milk that filled her cup; visible anguish increased the paleness 
of her sweet, sad countenance. 

“ Annunélata, my dear, take some tea,” said her brother-in-law. “The 
day is chilly and damp. and you seem to suffer.” 

Annunciata smiled sadly at William. For sole answer she raised to 
her lips the tea offered to her, but the effort was too painful, and she re- 
placed the cup upon the table. M. Van Amberg looked at nobody ; he 
ate, his eyes fixed upon his plate. 

* Sister,” resumed William, “ it is a duty to care for one’s health, and 
you, who fulfil all your duties, should not neglect that one.” 





moment, a word or cry revealed its presence. 

‘“‘No—I shall not forget,” added Christine ; “ I love you, and you love 
me, who am so littie loved! You find me neither foolish, nor fantastical, 
nor capricious; you understand my reveries and the thovsand strange 
thoughts that invade my heart. 1 am very young, Herbert; sue yet, 
here, with my hand in yours, I answer for the future. I shall always 
love you! . . . and see, I do not weep. I have faith in the happiness of 
our love; how? when? I know not,—it is the secret of my Creator, 
who would rot have sent me upon earth only to suffer. Happiness will 
come when He.deems right, but come it will! Yes,—I am young, full of 
life, I have need of air and,space; I shall not live enclosed and smothered 
here. _ The world is large, and I will know it; my heart is fall of love, 
and will love for ever. No tears, dearest! obstacles shall be overcome, 
they must give way, for I will be happy !” 2 

“But why delay, Christine? My love! my wife! an opportunity lost 
may never 4 regained. A minute ofien decides the fate of a lifetime. 
Perhaps, at this very moment, happiness is near us! A leap into my boat, | 
a few strokes of the oar, and we are united forever! . . . . Perhaps, if | 
you again return to land, we are for ever separated. Chri.tine, come! | 
The wind rises: beneath my feet isa sail that will quickly swell and | 
bear us away rapidly as the wings of yon bird.” 

Tears flowed fast over Christine’s burning cheeks. She shuddered, 
looked at her lover, at the horizon, thought of liberty; she hesitated, 
and a vivlent struggle agitated her soul. At last, hiding her face amongst 
the | e of the willow, she clasped her arms round its-stem, as if to 
withhold herself from entering the boat, and in a stifled voice muttered | 
the words,— My mother!” A few seconds afterwards, she raised her 


pallid countenance. 

“If I fled,” said she gently, “ to whom would my mother speak of her 
dear ? Who would weep with her when she weeps, if I were | 
gone? She has other children, but they are gay and happy, and do not 
resemble her. Only my mother and myself are sad in our house. My 
mother would die of my absence. I must receive her farewell blessing | 
_or remain by her side, chilled like her by this inclement climate, impris- | 
oned in yonder walls, ill-treated by those who love menot. Herbert, I | 
yal pays I will wait!’ And she made a movement to regain the | 


“ One instant,—yet one second,—Christine! I know not what chilling 
precentiment oppresees my heart. Dearest,—if we were to meet no 
mere ! If this little corner of earth were our last trysting place— 
melancholy willows the witnesses of our eternal separation! Is it—can 
it be—the happy hour of my life that has just slipped by t” 

He covered his face with his hands, to conceal his tears. Christine’s 
heart beat violently—but she had courage. 

* Lettingherself drop from the tree, she stood upon the bank, separated 
from the which could not come nearer to shore. 

“ Adiou, Herbert!” said she, “ one day I will be your wife, faithfal 
and loving. It shall be, for I will have it so, Let us both pray God to 
hasten thathappy day. Adieu, I love you! Adieu, and till our next meet- 
ing, for Llove you!” , 

The barrier of reeds and willows opened before the young girl. A 
few small branches crackled beneath her tread; there was a slight 
noise in the grass and bushes, as when a bird takes flight; then all was 
silence. é 

Herbert wept. 

The clock in the red brick house struck eight, and the family of Van 
Amberg the merchant were mustered in the breakfast-room. Christine 
was the only absentee. Near the fire stood the head of the family--Karl 
Van Amberg—and beside him his brother, who, older, than himself 
yielded the prerogative of seniority, and left him master of the commu- 
nity. Madame Van ae | was working near a window, and hertwo 

elder daughters, fair-hai white-skinned Dutchwoman, prepared the 
breax fast. 

Karl Van Amberg, the dreaded chief of’ this family, was of lofty sta 








A —— flush tinged the brow of Annunciata. Hereyes encountered 
those of her husband, which he slowly turned towardsher. Trembling, 
almost weeping, she ceased her attempts to eat. Aud the silence was 
again unbroken, as at the commencement of the meal. At last steps 
were heard in the passage, the old servant grumbled something which did 
not reach the Pegg then the door opened, and Christine entered ; her 
muslin dress damped with fog, her graceful curls disordered by the wind, 
her black mantle glittering with a thousand little rain drops. She was 
crimson with embarrassment and fear. Her empty chair was beside fer 
mother: she sat down, and hung her head ; noue offered aught to the 
truant child, and the silence continued. Yielding to maternal anxiety, 
Madame Van Amberg took a handkercheief and wiped the moisture from 
Christine’s forehead and hair ; then she took her hands to warm them in 
her own. For the second time M. Van Amberg looked at his wife. She 
let Christine’s hands fall, and remained downcast and motionless as her 
daughter. M. Van Amberg rose from thetable. A tear glistened in the 
mother’s eyes on seeing that her daughter had not eaten. But she said 
nothing, and returning to the window, resumed her sewing. Christine 
remained at table, preserving her frightened and abashed attitude. The 
two eldest girls hastened to remove the breakfast things. 

“Do you not see what Wilhelmina and Maria are about? Can you 
not help them ?” 

At her father’s voice, Christine hastily rose, seized the cups and tea- 
pot, and harried to and fro from parlour to pantry. 

“ Gently ! You will break something!” cried M. Van Amberg. “Begin 
in time, to finish without hurry.” 

Christine stood still in the middle of the room. Her two sisters smiled 
as they passed her, and one of them muttered—for nobody spoke loud 
in M. Van Amberg’s presence,—“ Christine will hardly learn housekeep- 
ing by looking at the stars and watching the river flow!” 

‘“‘ Now then, Mademoiselle, you are spoiling everything here!” said the 
old servant, who had just come in; “ go and change that wet gown, 
which ruins all my furniture.” 

Christine remained where she was, not daring to stir without the mas- 
ter’s order. 

“Go,” said M. Amberg. 

The young girl darted from the room and up the stairs, reached her 
chamber, threw herself upon the bed and burst into tears. |Below, Mdme 
Van Amberg continued to sew, her head bent over her work. When the 
cloth was removed, Wilhelmina and Maria placed a large jug of beer, 
glasses, long pipes, and a store of tobacco upon the mahogany table, and 
pushed forward two arm chairs, in which Karl and William installed 
themselves. 

“ Retire to your apartment, madame,” said M. Van Amberg, in the im- 
perious tone habitual to him when he addressed his wife ; “ I have to 
discuss matters which do not concern you. Do not leave the house; 
I will call you bye and bye; I wish to speak with you.” 

Annunciata bowed in token of ubedience, and left the room. Wilhel- 
mina and Maria approached their father, who silently kissed their pretty 
cheeks. The two brothers lit their pipes and remained alone. illiam 

was the first to speak. , 

“ Brother Karl,” said he, resting his arms upon the table, and looking 
M. Van Amberg in the face, “ before proceeding to business, and at risk 
of offending you, { must relieve my heart. Here all fear you, and coun- 
sel, the salutary. support of man, is denied you.” 

** Speak, William,” coldly replied M. Van Amberg. 

“ Karl, you treat Annunciata very harshly. God commands you to pro- 
tect her, and you allow her to suffer, perhaps to die before your eyes 
without caring for her fate. The strong should sustain the weak. In 
our native land, we owe kindness to the stranger who cometh from afar. 
The husband owes protection to her he has chosen for a wife. For ail 
these reasons, brother, I say you treat Annunciata ill.” 

‘ Does she complain?” said M. Van Amberg, filling his glass. 

“ No, brother, only the strong resist and complain. A tree falls with 
a crash, the reed bends noiselessly to the ground. No, she does not 
complain, save by silence and suffering, by constant and passive obedi- 





ture ; his gait was stiff; his physiognomy passionless. His face, whose 
featares at first insignificant, denoted a domineering temper. 


ence, like that of a soullessautomaton. You have deprived her of life, 
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the poor woman ! One day she will cease to move and breathe ; shehas 
long ceased to live !” 

** Brother, these are words that should not be inconsiderately spoken, 
jadgments that should not be hastily , for fear of injustice.” 

“ Dol not know your whole life, Karl, as well as my own, and can I 
not therefore confidently, as one well informed ?” 

M. Van Amberg inhaled the smoke of his pipe, threw himself back in 
his arm chair, made no reply. 

“ I know you as I know myself,” resumed William gently, “ although 
our hearts were to love and not to resemble each other. When 
you found our father’s humble dwelling too small, I said nothing ; you 
were ambitious; when a man is bern with that misfortune or blessing, 
he must be like the birds, who have wiugs to soar; he must strive to 
rise. You ; I pressed your hand, and reproached you not; itis 
right that man should be happy in his own way. You gained much 
pe and gave me more than I needed. You returned married, and I did 
not approve your marriage. It is wiser to seek a companion in the land 
where one's days are to end ; it is something to love the same places 
and things, and then it is only generous to leave one’s wife a y, 
friends, well known objects to gaze upon. It is counting greatly on one’s 
self to take sole “wy” of her happiness Happiness sometimes consists 
of so many “y= ften + pra aong tible atom serves as base to its 
vast structure; for my part, I do not like presum us experiments on 
the hearts of others. in short you married e iceslpact who ack with 
cold in this country, and sighs, amidst our fogs, for the sun of Spain. You 
committed a still greater fault—Forgive me, , L speak plainly ia 
order not to retura tothis subject.” 

“T am attending to you, William; you are my eider brother.” 

“Thanks for your patience, Karl. No longer young, you married a 
very young woman. Your affairs took you to Spain. There you met a 
needy Spanish noble, to whom you rendered a weighty service. You 
were ulways generous, and increasing wealth did aot close your hauad. 
This noble bad a daughter, a child of fifteen, In spite of your appareat 
coldness, you were smitten by her beauty, und you asked her of her fa- 
ther. Only one thing struck you ; thet she was poor and would be en- 
riched by the marriage. A refusal of your offer would have been ia- 
gratitude to a benefactor. They gave you Annunciata, and you took her, 
brother, without looking whether joy was in her eyes, without asking 
the child whether she willingly followed you, without interrogating her 
heart. In that country the heart is precocious in its awakening .. . . 
perbaps she loft behind her some youthful dream....some early love. 
epepee Forgive me, Karl; the subject is difficult to discuss.” 

** Change it, William,” said M. Van Amberg coldly. 

“Be itso. Youreturned hither, and when your business again took 
you forth upon the ocean, you left Annunciata to my care. She lived 
many years with me in this house, Karl, her youth was joyless and ead. 
Isolated and silent, she wore out her days without pleasure or variety. 
Your two eldest daughters, now the life uf our dwelling, were then in 
cradle. They were no society to their mother; I was a very grave com- 
penicn for that young and beautiful creature. I have little reading and 

nowledge, no imagination; I like my quiet arm-chair, my old books, 
and uty pipe. I at first allowed myself to believe—becuuse I loved to 
believe it—that Annunciata resembled me,—that tranquillity and§a com- 
fortable dwelling would suffice for her happiness, as they sufficed for 
mine. But at last | understood—what you, brother, I fear have never 
comprehended—that she was never intended for a Datch housewife. In 
the first place. the climate tortured her. She constantly asked me if 
finer summers would not come,—if the winters were always so rigorous, 
—the fogs so frequent. I told her no, that the year was a bad one; but 
I told ber a falsehood, for the winters were always the same. At first 
she tried to sing her Sevillian romances and boleros, but soon her song 
died away and she wept, for it reminded her so much of her own native 
and. Silent and motionless she sat, desiring, as I have read in the Bi- 
ble,—‘ The wings of the dove to fly away and be at rest.’ Brother, it 
was a melancholy sight. You know not howslowly the winter evenings 

assed in thie parlour. It was dark at four, and she worked by lamp- 
ight till bed-time. I endeavoured to converse, but she knew nothin 
of the things I knew, and I was ignorant of those that interested her. 
saw at last that the greatest kindness was to leave her to herself. She 
worked or was idle, wept or was caim, and [ averted my eyes to give her 
the only consolation in my power,—a little liberty. But it was very sad, 
brother !” 

There was a moment's silence, broken by M. Van Amberg. “ Ma. 
dame Van Amberg was in her own dwelling,” said he, severely, “ with 
her children,and under the protection ofa d_voted friend. Her husband 
toiled ia foreign parts to increase the fortune of the family ; she remained 
at home to keep house and educate her daughters ; all that is very natu- 
ral.” And he filled his pipe. 

“True,” replied William; “but still she was unhappy. Was it a 
crime? God will decide, Leave her to his justice, Karl, and let us be 
mercifal! During your long absence, chance conducted hither some 
Spaniards whom Annunciata had known in her childhood, and emongst 
them the son ofan old friend of her father’s. Oh! with what mingled joy 
and agitation did the dear child welcome her countrymen! What tears 
she shed in the midst of her joy . . . . for she had forgotten how to be 
happy, and évery emotion made her weep. How eagerly she heard and 
spoke her native tongue! She fancied herself again in Spain ; for a while 
she was almost happy. You returned, brother, and you were cruel; one 
day, withoat explaining your motives, you shut your deor upon the stran- 
gers. Tell me,why would you notallow icdlaw-oounteysnsedaiondi, acom- 

anion of her childhood, to speak to your wife of her family and native 
and? Why require complete isclation, and a total rupture with old 
friends? She obeyed without a murmur, but she suffered more than you 
thought. I watched her closely; I, her old friend. Since that fresh 
proot of your rigour, she is sadder than before. A’third time she became 
a mother; it was in vain; her unhappiness continued. Brother, your 
hand has been too heavy on this feeble creature.” 

M. Van Amberg rose, and slowly paced theroom. “ Have you finish- 
ed, William ?”’ said he; ‘this converaation is painful, let it end here; do 
not abuse the license I give you.” 

‘No; [have yet more to say. You are a cold and severe husband 
but that isnot all; you are also an unjust father. Christine, your third 
daughter, ® denied her share of your affection, and by this partiality you 
further wound thg heart of Annunciata, Christine resembles her; she 
is what I can fancy her mother at fifteen—a lively and charming Span- 
iard ; she has all her mother’s tastes; like her she lives with difficulty in 
our climate, and although born in it, by a caprice of nature she suffers 
from it as Annunciata suffered. Brother, the child is not easy to manage; 
independent, impassioned, violent in all her impressions, she has a love 
of movement and liberty which ill agrees with our regular habits, bat 
she has also a good heart, and by appealing to it you might perhaps have 
tamed her wild spirit. For Christine you are neither more nor less than 
a pitiless judge. Her childhood was one long grief: And thus, far from 
losing her wild restlessness, she loves more then ever to be abroad and 
atliberty ; she goes out at daybreak; she looks upon the house as 4 cage 
whose bars hart her, and you vainly endeavour to restrain her. Brother, 
if you would have obedience, show affection. It is a power that suc- 
ceeds when all others fail. Why prevent her marrying the man she 
loves? Herbert the student is not rich, nor is his alliance brilliant; 
but they love each other !” 

M. Van Amberg, who had continued his walk, now stopped short, and 
coldly replied to his brother’s accusations; “Christine is only fifteen, 
and I do my duty by curbing the foolish passion that prematurely dis- 
turbs her reason. As to what you call my partialit , you have explained 
it yourself by the defects of her character. You, who reproach others 
as pitiless judges, beware yourself of judging too severely. Every man 
acts according to his internal perceptions, a0 all things are not good to 
be spoken. Empty your glass, William, and if you have finished your 
pipe, do not begin another. The business I had to discuss with you will 
keep till another day ; it is late, and I am tired. It is not always wise 
to rake up thememories of the past. I wish to be alone a while. Leave 
me, and tell Madame Yan Amberg to come tO me in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Why not say, ‘ Tell Anounciata ?’ Why, for so long a time, has that 
strange sweet name never passed your lips?” 

“ Tell Madame Van Amberg I would speak with her, and leave me 
brother,” replied Karl sternly. , 

William felt he had pushed Karl Van Amberg’s patience to its utmost 
limit; he got up and left the room. At the foot of the stairs he hesitated 
a moment, then ascended, and sought Annunciata in Christine’s chamber. 
It was a narrow cell, shining with cleanliness, and containing a few flow- 
ers in glasses, @ wooden vracifix, with chaplets of beads hanging on it, 
and a snow-white bed; a guitar (it was her mother’s) was suspended on 
the wali. From the window was seen the meadow, the river, and the 
willows. Christine sat on the foot of the bed, still weeping ; her mother 
was beside her, offering her bread and milk, with which Christine’s tears 
mingled. Annunciata kissed her sons gay eyes, and then furtively 
wiped her. On entering, William stood for a few moments at the door, 
mournfully contemplating this touching picture. ‘ 

“My brother, my good brother,” cried Annunciata, “speak to my 
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Sree eet cesionnes her heart is no longer 

ve, and her tears avail nothing, for she murmurs and menaces. 

Ask her, brother, by whom it was that life is joy 1 that we live 

on it be happy? Talk to her of duty, and give her strength to accom- 
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«Your husband inquires for you, sister. Go, I will remain with Chris- 
tine.” 

“I go, my brother,” replied Annunciata. Approaching the little mir- 
ror above the chimney-piece, she washed the tear-stains from her eyes, 

essed her hand upon her heart to check its throbbings, and when her 
coantenauce had resumed its expression of calm composure, she descend- 
ed the stairs. Gothon was seated on the lower steps. 

“ You spoil her, madame,” said she roughly to her mistress; “foolish 
ears need sharp words. You spoil her.” 

Gothon had been in the house before Annunciata, and had been great- 
ly displeased by the arrival of her master’s foreign lady, whose authority 
she never acknowledged. But she had served the Van Ambergs’ mo- 
ther, and therefore it was without fear of dismissal that she oppressed 
after her own fashion, her timid and gentle mistress. 

Annunciata entered the parlour and remained standing near the door as 
if waiting an order. Her husband’s countenance was graver and more 
gloomy than ever. 

“Can no one hear us, madam? Are you sure we are alone?” 

“ Qaite alone, sir,” replied the astonished Annunciata. 

M. Van Amberg recommenced his walk. For some moments he said 
nothing His wife, her hand resting on the back of an arm-chair, silently 
awaited his pleasure. At last he again spoke. 

“ You bring up your daughter Christine badly; I left her to your care 
and guidance, and you do not watch over her. Do you know where she 
goes and what she does?” 

“From her childhood, sir,” replied Annunciata gently, pausing be- 
tween each pene, “ Christine has loved to live in the open air. She is 
delicate, and requires sun and liberty to strengthen her. Till now you 
have allowed her to live thus; I saw no harm in letting her follow her 
natural bent, If you disapprove, sir, she will obey your orders.” 

“You bring up your daughter badly,” coldly repeated M. Van Am- 
berg. “She will, dishonour the name she bears.” 

“Sir! !” exclaimed Annunciata, her cheeks suffused with the deepest 
crimson ; her eyes emitting a momentary but vivid flash. 

“ Look to it, madam, I will have my name respected, that you know! 
You also know I am informed of whatever passes in my house. Your 
daughter secretly meets aman to whom! refused her hand; this mora- 
ing. at six o’clock, they were together on the river bank !”’ 

“My daughter! my daughter!”—cried Annunciata in disconsolate 
tones. “Oh! it is impossible! She is innocent! She is innocent! she 
shall remain so! I will place myself between her and evil, I will save 
my child! I will take her immy arms, and close her ears to dangerous 
words. My daughter, I will say, remain innocent, remain honoured, if 
you would not see me die!” 

With unmoved eye M. Van Amberg beheld the mother’s emotion. Be- 
neath his frozen gaze, Annunciata felt embarrassed by her own agita- 
tion; she made an effort to calm herself; then, with clasped hands, and 
eyes filled with tears, which she would not allow to flow, she resumed, 
in a constrained voice: 

“ Is this beyond doubt, sir?” 

“Tt is,” replied M. Van Amberg ; “I never accuse without cer- 
tainty.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence. M. Van Amberg again spoke. 

“ You will lock Christine in her room, and bring me the key. She will 
have time to reflect, and I trast reflection will be of service to her: in 
a prolonged seclusion she will lose that love of motion and liberty which 
leads her into harm: the silence of complete solitude will allay the tumult 
of her thoughts. None shall enter her room, save Gothon, who shal! 
take her her meals, and return me the key. ‘This is what [ have decided 
upon as proper.” 

Madame Van Amberg’s lips opened several times to speak, but her cour 
age failed her. At last she advanced a pace or two. 

rs But I, sir, I,” said she in a stifled voice, “ Jam to See my child !” 

a I said no one,” replied M. Van Amberg. 

But she will des air, if none sustain her. I will be severe with her; 
you may be assured I will! Let me see her, if only once a day. She 
may fal ill of grief, and who will know it? Gothon dislikes her. For 
en Ay sake, let me see Christine ! For a minute only, asingle minute.” 

- Van Amberg once more stood still, and fixed upon his wife a look 
thas made her stagger. “Not another word!” he said. “I allow no 
discussion, madam. No one shall see Christine: do you hear ?” 

mi I will obey,” replied Annunciata. 

Convey my orders to your daughter. At dinner bring me the key of 
her room. © Go.” 

Madame Van Amberg found Christine alone, seated on her bed, and 
exhausted by long weeping. Her beautiful face, at times so energetic, 
Her long hair 
a: fell in disorder on her shoulders, her figure was beut, as if weighed down 

by grief ; her rosary had falles from her half open hand; she had tried 
to obey her mother and to pray, but had been able only to weep. Her 
black mantle, still damp with rain, lay upon a table, a few willow sprays 
peeping from its silken folds. Christine eyed them with mingled love 
and melancholy. She thought it a century since she saw the sun rise on 
the river, on the old trees, and on Herbert’s skiff. Her mother slowly 
approached her. 

“M child,” said she, “ where were you at daybreak this morning?” 

Christine raised her eyes to her mother’s face, looked at her, but did 
‘not answer. Annunciata repeated her question without change of word 
ortone. Then Christine let herself slide from the bed to the ground, and 
kneeled before her mother. 

“I was seated,” said she, “ upon the trunk of a willow that overhangs 
the stream. I was near Herbert’s boat.” 

“Christine !” exclaimed Madame Van Amberg,“ can it be true? Oh, 
my child, could you so infringe the commands laid upon you! Could 
you thus forget my lessons and advice! Christine, you thought not of 
me when you committed that fault !”’ 

‘Herbert said to mz, ‘ Come, you shall be my wife, I will love you 
eternally, you shall be free and ha py; all is ready for our marriage and 
your flight; come!’ I replied, ‘I will not leave my mother!’ Mother, 
you have been my safeguard ; if it bea crime to follow Herbert, it is the 
thought of you alone that prevented my committing it. I would not 
eave my mother!” 
th ken of joy illumined Annunciata’s countenance. Murmuring a 

side §'Ving to God, she raised her kneeling child aad seated her by her 


child! She has forgotten 
* gubmissi 


“Speak to me, Christine,” she said, “ open your heart, and tell me all 
hey’ thoughts. Together we will regret your faults, and seek hope for 
the fatare, Speak, my daughter; conceal nothing.” 
littl tine laid her head upon her mother’s shoulder, put one of her 
as hands in hers, sighed deeply, as though her heart were too oppres- 
“M words, and spoke at last with effort and fatigue. 
dead other,” she said, “ I have nothing to confess that you do not al- 
a know. I love Herbert. He is but a poor student, intrusted to 
my father’s care, but he has a noble heart—like mine, somewhat sad. 
a ‘ows much, and he is gentle to those who know nothing. Poor, he 
Proud as aking: he loves, and he tells it only to her who knows it. 
pod Ry erence I love Herbert! He asked my hand of my father, whose 
4 is y Wasa smile of scorn. Then he was kept from me, and I tried to 
- st without seeing him. J could notdoit. I made many xcuvaines on 
pectic A you gave me. I had seen you weep and pray, mother, and [ 
to myself—Now that I weep as she does, I mustalso pray like her. 
om it happened once, as day broke, that I saw a small boat descend the 
sail fa’ then go up again, and again descend ; from time to time a white 
M wiones in the air as one flutters a kerchief to a departing friend. 
i Z t ee hts, then as now, were on Herbert; I ran across the meadow— 
in eac the stream. Mother, it was he! hoping and waiting my com- 
a yong and mournfully we bewailed our separation ; fervently we 
wed to love each other tilldeath. This morning Herbert, discouraged 
weary of waitinga change in our position, urged me to fly with 
I might have fled, mother, but J thought of you and remained. [| 
, told you all ; if I have done wrong, forgive me, dearest mother!” 
rom ith deep emotion Madame Van Amberg listened to her daughter, and 
ee buried in reflection, when Christine paused. She felt that the 
and © girl’s suffering heart needed gentle lessons, affectibnate advice ; 
me instead of these, she was the bearer of a sentence whose severity 
st aggrevate the evil—she was compelled to deny her sick child the 


him. 












both hands nese har conpeans’e mouth, Bya quick movement Christine 
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* Ab!” she exclaimed, “ you know not what it is to love as I do! My 
father would never let himself be loved thus !” 

“ Be silent, my child! be silent!” 

“Ob, my.daugbter! how-to instil into your heart thoughts of peace a 
duty! Almighty Father! bless my weak words, that they may touch her 
soul! Christine, hear me!” 

Annunciata took her daughter’s hands, and compelled her to stand 
before her. “ My child,” she said, ‘you know nothing of life; you walk 
at random, and are about to wander from the right path. All young 
hearts have been troubled as yours is now. The noble ones have strag- 
gled and triumphed; the others have fallen! Life is no easy and pleasant 
passage; its trials are many and painful—its struggles severe; believe 
me, for us women there is no true happiness without the bounds of duty. 
And when happiness is not our destiny, many great things still remain to 
us. Honour, the esteem of others, are not mere empty words. Hear 
me, beloved child! That God, whom from your infancy | have taught you 
to love, do you not fear offending him? Seek Him, and you will find 
better consolation than I can offer. Christine, we love in Ged those 
from whom we are severed on earth. He, who in his infinite wisdom 
imposed so many fetters on the heartf woman, foresaw the sacrifices 
they must entail, and surely he has kept treasures of love for hearts that 
break in obedience to duty.” ; 

Annanciata rapidly wiped the tears inundating her fine countenance ; 
then clasping Christine’s arm— 

“On your knees, my child! on our knees both of us before the Christ 
Igave you! ’Tis nearly dark, and yet we still discern Him—his arms 
seeming to open for us. Bless aud save and console my child, oh merci- 
ful God! Appease her heart; make it humble and obedient!” 

Her prayer at an end, she rose, and throwing her arms round Christine, 
who had passively aliowed herself to be placed on her knees and lifted 
up again, she embraced her tenderly, pressed her to her heart, and bathed 
her hair with tears. ‘‘ My daughter, epeak to me! Utter one word that 
I may take with me asa hope! My child, will you not speak to your 
mother 1” 

“ Mother, I love Herbert!’ was Christine’s reply. 

Annunciata looked despairingly at her child, at the crucifix upon the 
wall, at the darkening sky seen through the open window. The dinner 
bell rang. Madame Van Amberg made a strong effort to collect and ex- 
press her ideas. 

“‘M. Van Amberg,” said she iv a broken voice, “ orders you to remain 
in your room, I amto take him the key. You are to see noone. The 
hour is come, and he expects me.” 

“A prisoner!” cried Christine; “A prisoner,—alone, all day! Death 
rather than that!” 

“ He will have it so,” repeated Annunciata, mournfully; “I must obey. 
He will have it so.” And she approached the door, casting upen Chris- 
tine a look of such ineffable love and grief, that the young girl, fascinated 
by the gaze, let her depart without opposition. The key turned in the 
lock, and Annunciata, supporting herself by the bannister, slowly des- 
cended. She found M. Van Amberg alone in the parlour. 

“You have been along time up stairs,” said he. * Have you convinced 
yourself that your daughter saw the etudent Herbert this morning?” 

“ She did,” murmured Annunciata. 

“You have told her my orders ?” 

“T have done so.”’ 

“ Where is the key?” She gave it him. 

“Now to dinner,” said M. Van Amberg, walking into the dining-room. 
Annunciata endeavoured to follow him, but her strength failed her, and 
she sank upon a chair. 

M. Van Amberg sat down alone to his dinner. 


Annunciata energetically. 





“A prisoner!’ repeated Christine in her sclitude; “apart from all! 
shut up! Yon meadow was too wide a range; the house too spacious a 
prison. I must have a narrower cell, with more visible walls—a straiter 
captivity! They deprive me of the little air 1 breathed—the scanty liber- 
ty [ found means to enjoy!” ; 

She opened the window to its full extent; leaned upon the sill, and 
looked at the sky. It was very dark; heavy clouds hid the stars; no 
light fell upon the earth; different shades of obscurity alone marked the 
outlines of objects. The willows, so beautiful when Herbert and the 
sun were there, were now a black and motionless mass; dead silence 
reigned around. In view of nature thus lifeless and lightless, hopes of 
happiness could hardly enter the heart. Christine was in a fever: she 
felt oppressed and crushed by unkindly influences, by the indifference of 
friends, by a tyrant’s will, even by the cold and mournful night. The 
young girl’s heart beat quickly and rebeiliously. 4 

“ Be it so!” she exclaimed aloud; ‘let them have their way! They 
may render me unhappy; I will not complain. They sanctify my love 
by persecution. Happy,I should perhaps have been ashamed to love 
so much. But they rob me of air and liberty; I suffer; I weep. Ah! 
I feel proud that my heart still throbs with joy in the midst of so many 
evils. My sufferings will hallow my love, will compel the respect of 
those who scoffed and slighted it. erbert! dear Herbert! where are 
you at this moment? Do you joyfully anticipate tomorrow's dawn: are 
you busy with your bcat, preparing it for its early cruize? Or do you 
sleep, dreaming of the old willows in the meadow, hearing the waters 
murmur through their branches, and the voice of Christine promising 
her return? But no; itcannot be; our hearts are too united for their 
feelings thus to differ! You are sad, my love, and you know not why; I 
am sad with knowledge of our misfortune—'tis the sole difference sepa- 
ration can establish between uc. When shall we meet again, Herbert? 
Alas, I know not, but meet we assuredly shall. If God lets me live, he 
will let me love you.” 

Christine shut the window and threw herself on her bed without un- 
dressing. It was cold; she wrapt herself in her mantle, and uall 
her head sank upon her breast. Her hands, at first pressed against eac 
other, opened and fell by her sides. She dropped asleep, like an infant, 
in the midst of her tears. 

The first sun-rays, feevle though they were, awoke Christine, who. 
sprang hastily from her couch. ‘* Herbert waits for me !” she exclaimed 
At herage memory is better for joy than for sorrow. For her the dawn 
of day was still arendezvous of love. The next moment she awoke to 
the consciousness of her captivity. She went to the window, leaned out 
as on the previous evening, and looked mournfully around. Ina corner 
of the heavens was a glow of light, intercepted by billowsofcloud. The 

ale foliage of the willows shivered in the breeze, which ruffled the 
eaves without bending the branches ; the long fine grass of the meadows 
was seen through a veil of fog, as yet undispelled by thesun. The sounds 
of awakening nature had not yet begun, whena whies sail stood out upon 
the surface of the stream, gliding hightly along like the open wing of a 
graceful bird. It passed to and tro in front of the meadow; was lowered 
before the trees, and then again displayed, bending the boat’s gunwale te 
the water’s surface, hovering continually around a pointof the bank, as 
though confined within the circle of an invisible fascination. At long in- 
tervals the wind broughta faint and scarce perceptible sound, likethe last 
notes of a song, then the little bark again mancuvred, and its sail flap- 
pedin the air. The pale tints of dawn gaved away to the warmer sun- 
beams; passengers appeared upon the bank; trading boats ascended 
the river ; the windows of the red brick house opened as if to inhale the 
morning air. The boatiowered its sails, and floated slowly away at the 
will of the current. Christine looked after it and wept. 

Twice during that day, Gothon opened the door of the young girl’s 
chamber, and brought her a frugal meal. Twice did Gothon depart 
without uttering a word. The whole day passed in silence and solitude. 
Christine knew not how to get rid of‘the weary hours. She knelt before 
the crucifix, her alabaster rosary in her hand, her hgad raised towards 
the cross,and prayed. But her prayerwa for Herbert to see him again ; 
she never dreamed of praying to forget him. Then she took down the 
guitar, passed round her neck the faded blue riband, tied on it at Seville, 
and which her motber would never allow to be changed. She struck a 
few chords of the songs she best loved ; but her voice was choked, and 
her tears flowed more abundantly when she tried to sing. She collected 
the little sprays of willow, and placed them in a book to dry and preserve 
them. But the day was very long; and the poor child fluttered in her 
prison like a caged bird, with an anguish that each moment increased. 
Her head burned, her bosom throbbed. At last night came. Seated near 
the open window, the cold calmed her a litde. They brought her no light, 
and time passed more slowly than ever. She went to bed, bat, deprived 
of her accustomed exercise, tormented by a thousand anxieties, she could 















Saebeeceurn: 


Christine remained at her window, insensible to cold. Suddenly she 
- pronounced in low tones at the footof the 
wali. 


’ “ Christine, my daughter !” ated the voice. 

“ Mother,” exclaimed Christine, ‘* you out in this dreadful weather! I 
conjure you to go in!” 

* J have been two days in bed, my child ; I have been unwell ; lig — 
[am better ; 1 felt it impossible to remain longer without seeing you, who 
are my life, my strength, my health! Oh! you were right not to leave 
me; it would have killed me. How are you, dear Christine? Have you 
all you reqaice? How do you live, deprived of my ¢aresses 3” 

“ Dearest mother, for heaven’s sake, goin! The night is damp and 
cold ; it will be your death !” 

“Your voice warms me; it is far from you that! fee) chill and faint. 
Dearest child, my heart sends you a thousand kisses.” 

** I receive them on my knees, mother, my arms extended towards you. 
Bat, when shail I see yoa again? ” 

** When you submit, and promise to obey; when you no longer seek 
him ponents forbibden to see, and whom you must forget. My daughter, it 
is your duty.” 

“+ Oh mother, I thought your heart could better understand what it never 
felt. I thought you respected the true sentiments of the soul, and that yo 

lips knew not bow to utter the word * forget.’ If | forgot, I shouldbe 
mere silly child, capricious, unruly, unworthy your tenderness. If m 
malady is without remedy, I am a steadfast woman, saffering and siti elie 
ficing. Good God ! how is it you donot understand that ?” 

“ | onderstand,” mur. Annunciata, bat in so low a tone, that she 
was sure her daughter could not hear her. 

** Mother,” resumed Christine, * go to my father! summon 4p that 

ly to 





courage which fails you when you alone are concerned ; speak bol 
him, what I have told you; demand my liberty, my ha 

“1!” exclaimed Annunciata in terror, “I brave M. 
oppose his will !”” 

** Not oppose, but supplicate! compel his heart to understand what 
mine experiences ; force him to see and hear and feel that my life may 
cease, but aot my love. Who can do it, if you cannot? Tam a captive. 
My sisters know not love, my uncle William has never known it. It needs 
a woman’s voice to expressa woman’s feelings.” 

*t Christine, you know not what you ask. The effort is above my 
8 th.”’ 

“Taska of my mother’s love ; I am sure she will give it me.” 

“| shall die inso doing. M. Van Amberg can kill me by a word.” 

Christine started and trembled. 

“ Do not go then, dearest mother Forgive my egotism ; I thought ouly of 
myself. If my father has such terrible power. avoid his anger. 1 will 
wait, and entreat none but God.” 

There was a brief ** Christine,” said Madame Van Amberg, 
‘‘ since | am your only hope, your sole reliance, and you have called me to 
your aid, | willspeak to bim- Our fateis in the hands of heaven.” 

Annunciata interrupted herself by a cry of terror ; a hand rudely grasp- 
ed her arm; M. Van Amberg, without uttering a word, dragged ber to the 
house door, compelled her to enter, took out the key, and made her pass 
before him into the parlour. A lamp barned dimly upon the table, its oil 
nearly exhausted; at times it emitted a bright flash, and then suddenty 
became nearly extinguished. The corpersof the room were in darkness, 
the doorsand windows closed, perfect silence reigned ; the only object on 
which astrong light fell, was the coantenance of M. Van Amberg, It 
was calm, cold, motionless. His great height, thepiercing look ot his pale 
eyes, the austere regularity ef his featuree, combined to give him the aspect 
of an implacable judge. 

“ You would speak with me, madam,” said he to Annunciata, “I am 
here, speak !” 

On entering the parlour, Annunciata jet berself{all into a chair. Her 

clothes streamed with water, her hair, heavy with rain, fell upon ber 
shoulders, her extreme paleness gave her the appearance of acorpse rather 
than of a tg ep Terror obliterated memory, even of what had 
just occurred, her mind was confused, she felt only that she suffered hor- 
ribly. Her husband’s voice and words restored the chain of her ideas ; the 
pcor woman thought of her child, made a violent effort, rallied her strength, 
and rose to her feet. 

‘‘ Now then,” she murmured, “ since it must be so !’’~—Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

We shall give the remainder of this affecting tale next week. 
ie 


THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


A BALL AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 


“ « How was dry cod at Berbice ?’ inquired a little, cold, calculatin 
man, of another (wh*, from his enormous bulk, appeared to have f 
upon something much better than his fayourite export),—‘“ how was 
cod, when the brig Polly. left Berbice? And Jamber,. was the market 
good? Whata government contract Longhead got for the sup- 
ply of the army and navy! That fellow don’t entertain the commissary 
people for nothing, that’s a fact! There’s no use to tender where he’s ° 
concerned.” 

“ « How late the officersof the 10th are in coming to-night !’ whisper- 
ed a pretty young lady to hercompanion. ‘ There is nothing but 
horrid black cvats here, and they look like ill-omened birds. I can’t 
bear them; they take up se much room, and, I fancy, soil my 

loves.’ 
are I can say I have auy objection to them,’ said the other; ‘ but I 
wish they were not so fond of dancing. But just look at Ann Cooper, 
what a witch she has madeof herself; she actually looks like a fright ! 
I wonder what Captain Denham can see in her to admire! Come this 
way, there is that horrid Lawyer Galbanam seeking whom he can de- 
vour for the next quadrille : I shall say 1 am.engaged.’ 

“¢ So shall I, for I have no idea of figuring with him. Look at 
Major Mitchell, how he is paying court to Lady Sampson! They say 
he is attentiveto Miss Sampson. They are moving this way; Let us go 
over to Mrs. Section, she always has so many people about her that one 
knows.” 

“« «What a magnificent screen !’ exclaimed Major Mitchell to the great 
enchantress, Lady Sampson. ‘How beautifully it is executed! It 1s the 
most exquisite piece of embroidery I ever saw. I am at a loss which 
most to admire—the brilliancy of the colouring and delicate shading, or 
the skilful way in which it is worked in ; for it has a richer and softer 
effect than any thing of the kind [ ever beheld. Where in the world did 

ou getit?’ 
mr a hardly like to tell you, after such ay tn ay praise; but it is 
the joiat production of myselfand daughter. One has to resort to some 
such occupation to pass the time in this horrid country, and,’ looking 
round cautiously, and lowering her voice, ‘ amongst such horrid cari- 
boos of people, too.’ . ’ 

“ « Exactly,’ said the major; ‘I know how to pity you. t 

“ «When | was in tue West Indies, I used to amuse myself by embroi- 
dering by way of killing time. The weather was so extremely hot, it 
was impossible to use any exercise.’ ’ ty 

“¢ Got this place made a free port, you see, Sir Hercules,’ said a man, 
who appeared to have had an interview on some occasion at the Colonial 
and Home-office. ‘I told the Secretary of State refusal was out of the 

uestion, we must have it; and threatened to have a committee moved 
for on it in the House of Commons,—regularly bullied him out of it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who isa ular friend of mine, 
told me before I went it was the only way at Downing Sireet. * Bully 
them,’ says he,‘ and you'll get it.’ But Peel, he said, was a different 
man: ‘ self-created—a new man—important—teels himself—staads be- 
fore the fire with bis back to it, and his hands in his pockets. He knows 
who he is, aud so must you appear to know.’ I took the hint, pitched 
into him about the confidence of the colonies in his great grasp of in- 
tellect. comprehensive mind, and soon, ‘ Don’t say another word, my 
good fellow. it.shall be done. I say it, you know, and that’s enough. 
[had a conversation with John Russell, toc; and, between you and me, 
they tell me his lordship isa rising man. ‘ Plumbstone,’ said he, ‘ Hali- 
fax is a very important place,—a very important place, indeed. I really 
had no idea of it, until you explained to me its capabilities ;’ and then, 
tapping me on the shoulder, he said, “‘ and !t has some very important 
men in it, too !'—a handsome compliment, wasn’tit? And then he quot- 
ed some Latin; but I’ve grown so rusty—hem !—so long since I’ve had 
time—hem !—I couldn’t follow him.’ 

‘“* Stop a minute, Sarah ; let me pull out your flounce, and fx your 


iness,”’ 
an Amberg, and 


ee ye have saved her. 

ou love him very dearly then,” said she at last, fixing a long melan- 
ely look on her pd heave dotintoneden: ¢ ° 

My life mother!” exclaimed Christine, I love him with all my soul! 
mek ie 18 passed in expecting, see'ng, remembering him! I could never 
dyj 8 nen comprehend how entirely my heart is his. Often I dream of 
- ng tor him, not to save his life, that were too easy and natural, but 

*clessly, ut his command.” 


“ Hash! Christine, hush! you frighten me,” cried Annunciata, placing 


not sleep ; she got up, walked about in the darkness, and again lay down; | , j . ‘: 
slamber alllawided er. ‘This time her eyes, red with tears and watct-/slecvee and braide for you, sid an anaiouy moti a oom 
f : : Mactan ¢ : st for- | ‘ There, now, that willdo; but bo , . ; ’ 
eran: Paheld the enarien without Sasions she did not: for e moment (ob people look shorter than =. are, and must make the most of themselves ; 


gether captivity, but looked mournfully ont at the little sail, which, faithfu! t po a : . 
to its mathderenn, came each nondep whh shee sun. Again, none but ans don’t dance w'th those horrid little midshipmen, if you can find any 
other partners.’ 


Gone disturbed her solitude. —— another loug day, oe _ ss ” 

nately desponding and excited, walked wept, lamented, and prayed. Nig Ltn ay pe 
cane ~ te Nothing broke the silence ; the lights in the ad house were * « Exactly,’ said Mrs. Smythe, who appeses to be endowst 4-7 rbers 
extinguished one afier the other. Profound darkness covered the earth. | quity, ‘ your mother is right. Do you know Captain Beech, or t 
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iter? I will introduce them to you;they are. 
have capital interest. Take my arm, but don’t look 
members, dear, and then you won't have to cut them, for 
il on’tlike that. Appear not to seethem, that’s the most 
civil away of avoiding them. Recollect, too, that walls have ears,— 
an, when they are covered with flowers, as they will be to-night. 
Pl tell you a secret, dear ; Major Macassar is engaged in England, 
#0 don’t waste your time in talking to him this evening. Keep close to 
me, now, and I'l! take you among the right set, and introduce you to good 
partners, for | see preparations making for moving out.’ 


“ Here Sir Hercules give his arm to Lady Capstan, Lord Heather fol- 
lowing with Lady Sampson, and led the way to the ba!l-room. It wasa 
large and hendsome apartment, tastefully decorated, and well lighted ; 
on the effect produced by the rich and various uniforms of the military 

d navy was gay, and even brilliant,—more so, indeed, than is generally 

in & provincia! town in England; for the garrison consisted of three 
regiments, and the greater part of the fleet upon the station was in port at 
the time. At the upper end of the room were the governor, Lady Samp: 
son, the admiral and his lady, and the heads of the civil avd military de- 
partments of the place and their families. Those next in rank adorned the 
side of the room; and groups of those who made no pretension to that 
gene! word “ position”’ Seieptet and filled the lowerend. The in- 
riminate hospitality that had thus assembled together people of the 
same community, wholly unknown to each other except by name, had 
the effect of causing a restraint in the manver of the upper class, in a vain 
and weak desire not to be thought on a footing of equality with those be- 
neath them; and, on the other side, a feeling that this difference was 
porposely rendered palpable, and maintained, if not with incivility, at 
with a total want of courtesy. Where such was the condition of 
things, the whole naturally suffered from the conduct of a few individuals; 
and those who exhibited or assumed airs of superiority, on the one part, 
or resented tiem coarsely, on the other, naturally involved the right-think- 
ing ree of both in the censure that belonged peculiarly to themselves. 

“* Who is that beautiful girl?” asked a person near me of a lady be- 

ing to the place. 

*** ] don’t know her.” 

“* And that extremely interesting young lady ?” 

_ »‘ I am not aware: I never met her bofore; she is not of our set .” 
“ And yet it was manifest she knew her name; had seen her frequently, 
b not, perhaps, in the same room ; and was well acquainted with the 
‘ondition aud respectable character of her parents. If any allowance 
could be made for this absurd fastidiousness, some extenuation might be 
found for femele vanity in the fact, that what the lower end of the room 
lost in station was more than compensated for in beauty. Trotz, who 
had observed this littleness, did not fail to use it to the annoyance of those 
whovhad been weak enough to exhibit it. He affected great astonish. 
ment at their not knowing people so distinguished for beauty, ease of 
mar er, and agreeable conversation. The lower they were in the scale 
of society, the more he extolled them for these qualities, and pronounced 
them decidedly the finest women in the country. 

“In a short time the quadrilles were formed, and all (that is, all the 
younger part of the company ) were in motion ; and, whatever the under- 
currents and unseen eddies of feeling might have been, all appeared gay 
and happy. Indeed, some of the young ladies from the country dauced 
with a vigour and energy that showed their whole hearts were engaged 
in displaying what they considered most valuable qualities—exertion and 
endurance. The effect of the sudden cessation of music in a ball-room is 
always ludicrous, a8 the noise compels people to talk louder than usual; 
and when it terminates, the conversation is continued for awhile in the 
same key. 

7 we heart is as free as the eagle, sir,’ were the first words I heard 
from a fair promenader. 

“* Father is shocked ata waltz. I must wait till he goes into supper.’ 

«**Ma says she’s a sheep in lamb’s clothing; she recollects her, forty years 

, dancing with a boy as she is to-night. 

“*Teay, Bill, look at the old ladies a-starboard there, how they haul in 
their claws like lobsters when the promenading commences "’ 

“‘* Hush, there’s Captain Sheet!’ 

“TI hope he’s not in the wind! Who is that he has got in tow? She 
looks like a heavy sailor.’ 

“« Hash, he'll ew you!’ 

“It's great shame, now, to wear spurs in aball room! Major Macas 
sar has torn my dress, and scraped my ankle dreadfully. I am really 
quite lame. The gold wire, too, lias made my neck smart as if it was 
stung with nettles.’ 

“* Well, if it’s any satisfaction to retaliate, you have certainly punished 
that Highland officer nicely, for the beetle-wing trimming on your dress 
has scratched his knees most unmercifully ! But, oh, Sarah! look at Cap- 
tain Denham! if his epaulette hasn’t drawr off a false curl, and there he 
carries it suspeiided from his shoulder as atrophy! Well, I never! He 
needn't think it will ever be claimed! I wonder who in the world it 
belongs to? How glad I am it isn’t the colour of my hair.’ 

“*Oh, sir, if you haven't seen Carriboo Island, sir, near Pictou, you 
haven't seen the prettiest part of Nova Scotia! I never beheld anything 
0 lovely as Carriboo letewl. We have such pleasant clam-parties there, 
sir, espectally when the timber-vessels arrive.’ 

* Lady Sampson had but one topic, which, though it lasted since Octo- 
ber, was likely to endure through the winter season. She had visited the 
Falls of Niagara in the autumn aad was filled with wonder and amazement. 
She was now describing them to a circle of admiring friends. 

“+ It was a mighty cataract!’ she said. 

“<«Tt might be removed by couching,’ remarked a deaf staff-doctor, 
who thought she was talking of her eyes, which were greatly distended 
at the time with the marvellous story. 7 

“<The Falls!’ she said, raising her voice. 

“* Ad! the effect of a fall—that will render the operation doubtf,1.’ 

“« Water-fail!’ 

“* Ab, exactly, the lachrymal gland is affected.’ 

“*Ni-ag-a-ra!’ she said, raising her voice still higher, and pronouncing 
the word slowly. 

“«T beg your pardon, madam,’ he replied, putting bis hand to his ear, 
= advancing his head much nearer; ‘I beg your pardon, bat I didn’t 


“* Trotz! do, pray, take that horrid man away and explain to him,’ 
said the lady, and then continued. ‘I saw the pool at the fvot of the 
rock where the Indian warrior rose after going over the Fall, and was 
whirled round and round in the vortex for a great many days, in an up- 
right position, as if he were still alive? They say it was a fearful sight; 
at last the flesh dissolved, and the frame parted and sunk !’ 

“She then led the way to ‘the drawing-room, to showa sketch of 
Niagara, that the military secretary had prepared for her. Trotz detained 
the doctor a minute behind, and I hear him — 
os Though the cataract was not, that story of the Indian really was ‘all 
in AL, oe 
ae should think,’ was the reply. 

“The anterooms through which we passed were filled with persons 
playing cards, or taking refreshments. Ata smull table sat my friend, 
the midshipman, with the little strange sail with pink streamers to whom 
he had given chase in the early part of the evening, and, as he said, 
brought to. They were just commencing a sociable game of chess. 

“*Suppose,’ said the jolly tar to his fair friend,—* suppose that we strip 
as we go! Jt’s great fun.’ 

“+T don’t understand you,’ said the young lady with an offended toss 
of her pretty head. 

“*What! not know what strip as we go is?’ 

“*T don’t know what you mean, sir!’ 

“* Why, this is the rule. Any thing you can take, you are bownd to 
take, and strip the boar] as you goon. itshortens the game amazingly.’ 

“Lady Sampson now opened a large book containing the promised 
sketch, and unfolded and extended outa narrow strip of paper cf immense 
page, painted green, and resembling an immense snake, aud explained 
it all in detail. 

“*There is the Gulf of St. Lawrence,’ she said; ‘and there’s Quebec: 
and there’s Montreal; and there are the lakes; and there—just there— 
no, not there—a e higher up—just between your thumb and finger— 
is Nia —vast, mighty, and grand Niagara! Don’t you see the grand 

Falls, Mrs. Section? There, that little white speck—thet’s it! 11's so 
mighty, that neither the eye nor the mind can take it all in at once! Ca 
tain Howard drew it! Aaint it beautifally done?’ He draws so well! 
He can draw any thing!’ 

“+I must introduce him to you,’ whispered Mgs. Smythe to Miss 

me:. 

“* Yes,’ said Trotz to Lord Edward, ‘he can draw anything,—a long 
pee a long cork—any thing but a bill, and that he wont draw for any 
one 


“* How very good " replied Lord Edward. 

“*Here is an epitome of it—an abridgement—the idea, as it were, 
itself, though not developed ;’ and she exbibited a very good and accu- 
rate sketch taken by her daughter, infinitely better done and more iutel- 
ligible than the other. ‘What do you think, Mrs. Smythe, of my trans- 














u working it for ascreen ora cushion? No, a 
cushion wouldu't do, either; it's inconvenient to have to rise every time 
you wish to showit. But for a screen, eh?’ 

* Another party, an exploring one, that was reconnoitring what was 
going on iu the drawing-room, now arrived; and the | prolonged 
sound of Niagara was again heard in the distance, amidst the confused 
hum of many voices, as I returned to the ball-room. The dancing being 
about to be resumed, I took s seat neara Mrs. Blair, an old lady who 
came for the purpose of chaperoning her daughter that evening. I had 
known ber in her youth, but bad not met her of late years, and was shccked 
to see the sheege that time had effected both in her appearance and dis- 
position. The playful humour, for which she was remarkable when ham ] 
had degenerated into severe sarcasm ; the effects, probably, of ill health, 
or of decreased fortune. 

“* Who would have thought of seeing you here, Judge?’ t aid she. 

“The truth is, my dear Mrs. Blair,’ replied, ‘I have not been at a 
ball for many years, and probably never shall be again , and as | dined 
here to-day, and was in the house when the company arrived, I thought 
I would stay and take one long last look at a scene which recalls so many 
recollections of bygone days; and, besides, it always does me good to see 
happy faces about me.’ 

* * Happiness in a ball-room !’ she ejaculated, with some bitterness of 
feeling; ‘I thought you were too much of a philosopher to believe in 
such adeception! Look at that old wall-eyed colonel, now (excuse the 
coarseness of the expression, but I have no patience with people of bis 
age forgetting their years),—look at that wall-eyed colonel, wiih an ob- 
liquity of Vision, and the m:p of Europe traced ia red stains on his face! 
Happy fellow, is he not? See, he is actually going to dance! [t will 
puzzle those two sisters to know which he is addressing.’ 

“ She had scarcely uttered the words, when both the young ladies roce 
at once, each thinking be had asked for the bonour of her hand. 

“‘* How happy he must feel,’ she continued, ‘in having such an ocular 
proof of the want of unity or expression in hiseyes! Ob! look at that 
old lady with a flame-coloured satin dress, and an enormous bag hangin 
on her arm, with tulips embroidered on it, and astrange-looking cap with 
a bell-rupe attached to one side of it, fanning a prodigious bouquet of 
flowers in her belt, as if to keep them from fainting with the heat, and 
losing their colour! Ob, observe that member woman, that lady ‘from 
the rural districts,’ habited in a gaudy -coloured striped silk Cress, trimmed 
all over with little pink bows, having yellow glass buttons in the centre; 
a cap without a back, stuffed full of feathers, like Cinderella’s godmother; 
and enormously long gloves full of wrinkles, like the skin of an elephant! 
Happiness in a ballroom! Ah, Judge, you and I are too old for such 
twaddle! I wish you had been here when the yellow-fever was raging! 
In a garrison town, the young ladies have the scarlet fever all the year 
round ; but last year the yellow fever predominated; for you know two 
diseases cannot exist in the constitution atone time. Ata sale of wrecked 
goods, a fashionable milliner bought a lot of maize coloured satins so chea 
as to be able to sell them for a mere trifle; but disposed of them ski 
fully, by exhibiting only a few atatime. The consequence was, a great 
number of young ladies made their appearance here in what each one 
considered a rare fabric; and to their horror, found the room full of them; 
I christened it then, and it has ever since been known as‘ the bilious 
ball.’ Do you suppose those maize coloured satins covered happy hearts 
that night? There is Eliza M’'Nair, now dancing with her awkward 
country cousin, whom she is afraid to refuse, yet unwilling to accept as 
a partuer, alarmed for the horror of Lord Heather, the sneers of Trotz, 
aud the triumph of the Shermans. Sweet girl! how joyous she looke, 
does she not? Do look at that supercilious little fellow neat the fire- 
place, whose elbow is resting on the mantelpiece! The education his 
fuolish father gave him spoiled him for the kitchen, without fitting him 
for the parlour. 
been metamorphosed into a poor, shabby, discontented gentleman. He 
looks like a grasshopper on half pay! 
where. Observe that very pretty and remarkably well-dressed lady op- 
posite. She isa widow of large fortune and good connexions. Her af 
fections are all absorbed by that lout of a buy she is talking to, who is her 
only child. His bent knees and stooping shoulders give you the idea of 
a ploughboy, while his faehicnable dress would lead you to’ suppose he 
had clothed himself by fraud or mistake from his master’s wardrobe, She 
is beseeching him to stand properly, and behave like a gentleman; and 
aboveall, to dance ; to all which he is becoming more and more rebel- 
lious ; and now he has jerked away his arm, and is diving into that crowd 
of men near the fire, tu escape from her importanities, and the observa- 
tions of others. Her wealth and station have given her but little happi- 
ness, and her maternal cares and devoted affection are the torment of her 
sou. Did you use that word bappiness, therefore, Judge, as a common- 
place phrase, or did it express what you really meaat?’ 

“**I meant what I said,’ 1 replied. ‘H4@ppiness is rather a negative 
than positive term in this world, and consists more in the absence of 
some things than in the presence of others. | see no harm in assemblies 
where they are not the business, but the relaxation of life, as they cer- 
tainly are in the country. People come together for the purpose of 
pent and being pleased, of seeing and being seen, to bo amused 
themselves and to contribute their share to the amusement of others. 
They come with a disposition and a hope to be happy. Masic and dan- 
cing exbilarate the spirits, hilarity is contagious, and, generally speaking, 
people do enjoy themselves, aud ! derive great gratification in witnessing 
their happiness. That was what I meant, for I never supposed there 
could be an assemblage of two or three hundred people, without their 
being some individuals unable or unwilling to partake of the gaiety 
abcut them.’ 

“ Just then Miss Schweineimer, the young Jady that called her horse a 
beast, and myself an ugly old fellow, passed, hanging on the arm of a 
subaliern officer, into whose fae she was looking up with evident satis- 
faction, while listening to his flattering accents. 

“*Ob, charming!’ sbe said. ‘If I haven’t enjoyed myself to-night, 
it’s a pity, that’s all! How do you feel? I feel kind of all over. It’s 
vie handsomest party I ever saw in eli my life! How I like Halifax! 1 
wish father lived here instead of the Blueberry Plains!’ 

‘-* There, madam,’ I said, ‘let us abide by the decision of that unso- 
phisticated girl. 1 forgive her nasal twang and her ignorance, fur the 
simplicity and truthfulness of her nature,’ and { effected my escape from 
my cynical companion. 

‘Conversation such as hers is depressing to the spirits, and lowers 
one’s estimate of mankind. It puts you out of sorts; for such is the 
mysterious effect of sympathy, that a discontented person soon infuses a 
portion of his own feeling into the mind of his auditors. I did not, 
however, derive much benefit from change of place, for the gentleman 
who next accosted me was embued with much of the same captious 
spirit, 

“*{ have been pitying you for some time, Judge,’ he said. ‘How 
could you think ofremainiag solong with that bitter specimen of humanity, 
Mrs Blair? She speaks well of no one, and has been amusing herself 
by feeling the silks and the satinsof her neighbours this evening, so as to 
find fault with their texture, ifthin, and the extravagance of their owners 
ifotherwise She has been grumbling to every one that the room is so 
badly lighted, good dresses are lost in the dim and gloomy apartment. 
| shall propose to Sir Hercules to have shelves pat up on the wall for 
those uld chaperons, with chandeliers in front of them, to show off their 
velvets to the best advantage; when they will be out of all danger 
themeelves from heels and spurs, and be deprived of the power of an- 
noying others. Capital idea, isn'tit? A very vulgar party this, Judge? 
When the guests that are invited come, it’s not fairto send to the high- 
ways and byways for others. Inthe olden time, we are told, it was only 
when 4 man’s friends declined, that a press warrant issued to man the 
tables with the first poor devils that could be found going to bed 
supperless,’ ‘ ; 

“ The party now, began to move towards the supper-room, which gen- 
erally presents more attractions to persons who stand less in need of 
refreshments than those who have been fatigued or exhausted with dan- 
cing. The tables were tastefully and beautifully arranged ; but the effect 
was much injured by the profuse and substantial character of 
some of the viands, which the number and quality of the guests 
rendered necessery, Whatever doubt there might have been as to the 
possibility of a bal conferring happiness, there could be none as to the 
enjoyment derived from the supper. In approving or purtaking, nearly 
all seemed to join; few claimed exemptivn from age, and no one ob- 
jected to a vis-a-vis; and if some had danced with all their hearts, an 
infinitely greater number eat and drank with as much relish as if eating 
and drinking were as unusual a thing as waltzing. I looked, butin vain, 
for my cynical companion, Mrs. Blair, to draw her attention to my friend, 
the midshipman, who had evidently made a prize of the strange sail, and 
was behaving with the utmost generosity and kindness to the vanquished 

He insisted upon filling her plate with everything within reach: and 
when it could hold no more, surrounded it with tenders, deeply laden 
with eo | variety of supply. Nor did ke forget champagne, in which he 
drank to the fair one’s bealth, to their better acquaintance, and to a 
short cruise and speedy return; and then protesting it was all a mistake 





Instead of being a cheerful, thrifty tradesman, he bas | 


You see the same thing every ‘ 
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| peated the draughts till his eyes sparkledas bright asthe wine. He cut 
the large cake before him, and helped his partuer to a liberal share, com- 
plaining all the time that the knife was desperately dull; that it was the 
severest culting-out service he was ever employed in; and vowed 
the steward ought to have three dozen for his careleesurss. He succeeded, 
however, at last im effecting the incision, and brought away several folds 
of a three-cornered piece of napkin exactly fittirg the slice, which had 
impeded the progress of his knife. As he deposited this tropby of his 
skill and strength on the plate, he said, in an under tone, ‘It ouly wanted 
a ring to make it complete ;’ whereat the young lady’s face was suffused 
with blushes and smiles, and, holding up her glass, she said,‘ A very 
little wine, if you please.’ Complying with this request, and filling his 
own, they pled od, each other again; something was looked, and some- 
thing was felt, though not expressed on that occasion, that, notwithstand- 
ing Mrs. Blair’s theory to the contrary, looked to me uncommonly like 
happiness. : 

“ Miss Schweineimer was no less pleased, though she thought that the 
sandwiches were rather bitey ; and the little red things in the pickles, to 
which Trotz had helped her, the hottest, not to be a fire, she had ever 
a for they burned her tongue eo as to make tears trickle down her 
cheeks. 

“Do look!’ said a young lady near me to Mrs. Smythe,—‘ do look at 
that strange creature covered with pink bows, and yellow glass buttons 
in them; she is actually eating her supper backwards! She began 
with fruits, and then proceeded to confectionery and jellies, and ¢o on, 
and is now winding up with the breast and leg of a turkey! Whois she, 
and where does she come from ?’ " 

“* Her name is Whetstone : I will introduce you to her, by and by. 

“*No, thank you, I'd rather not.’ 

“*The place is unpronounceable. It is Sci siboo-goomish-cogomeh, 
an Indian word, signifying ‘the Witch’s Fountain.’ 

“€ Ah, indeed! she is a fit representative.’ , 

“ The inventor of shelves for the chaperons now accosted me again. 

“I should have liked, Judge, to have had the pleasure of taking wine 
with you, but really Sampson’s wine is not fit to drink; be seems te 
have lowered his standard of taste to suit the mujority of his guests. Did 
you ever see any thing so disgusting as the quantities of things with 
which the tables are loaded, or the gross pepe with which they were 
devoured? It is something quite shocking? He is ruining the stute of 
society here. These people realise our ideas of the ha pies: 

‘ Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia iwdaat 
Immundo. 


By the way, a little man, with a face like a squeezed lemon, has done 
me the honour to notice me once or twice to-night, with a balf familiar 
and half obsequious nod, whom I have been at a loss to wake out, The 
supper-table bas betrayed him at last, for its resemblance to his owm 
counter (for he keeps a penteetnndsy-anee in the country), put him at 
ease ina moment. He is the most useful person here.’ : 

“A message from Sir Hercules to his aide, Mr. Trotz, brought bim te 
his feet, muttering, as he rose, his discontent in very audible tones. The 
renewal of the music in the ball-rootn at the same time intimated that 
the last dance was about to be commenced eur 

“*You aint going, Mr. Trotz, are you? said Miss Schweineimer, who 
had unconsciously been the object of many impertinent remarks during 
the last half hour. ‘Pray try one of these custards before yeu go; they 
are so good! Do, just to please me. You know | ate those fiery pick- 
les, because you asked me,’ and she banded him a liquid one contained 
in a small circular glass. , , 

“To the astonishment of every body, he complied with her request; 
but, being in a hurry to attend to the governor's wishes,drank it off with- 
| out the aid of a spoon, and replaced the glass on the table. In a moment 





| he became dreadfully pale, and putting his handkerchief to his face, ex- 
| claimed } 

““« Good heavens, the mustard-pot!’ and left the room in convulsive 
agony from the effects of this powerful emetic, and diseppeared emid the 
malicious laughter and uproarioas delight of all those whom he had at one 
time or another annoyed by hisinesolence. ; 

“* Well, I never!’ said the young lady; ‘it looks as like a cuetard- 
glass as two peas, don’t it? and it’s the identical colour, too! I amsorry 
it’s done, but I’d rather it bad happened to him than any el-e; for 1 be 
lieve in my soul he gave me the red hot pickles a-purpose. I am up 
sides with him at any rate.’ 

“* So would I, my dear,’ said Mrs. Smythe, ‘ but don’t say 0; here you 
must always appear to be sorry for an accident. Let me introduce you to 
Mr. Able, assistant-surgeon of the Jupiter; for this is the last dance, and 
he'll tell you where the red pickles grow. 1 really love you for putting 
that trick upon that horrid Trotz.’ 

“«T assure you it was a mistake : 

“« That’s right, dear, look innocent, and say it was a mistake.’ 

‘“«* But i assure you 4 

a Oh, of course! you really do it very well. 
tar! 

© The last dance lasted for a long time; for the termination of every ff 
thing agreeable is always deferred to the utmost moment of time. At™ 
length the band played ‘God save the King,’ which was the sigual for 
parting, and the company took leave and disappeared ina few minutes, 
with the exception of the awkward squad that first arrived. Owing to 
their having mage a mistake in the hour, or forgotten to give orders as 
to the time their carriages were to come for them, they were «~sin doom- 
ed to anny the gubernatorial party, and to be 20 ess perp exed and 
bored themselves. 

“Such were my last reminiscences of Governmeat Hoase and, from 
what I hear. it has not at all improved of late years. Don't let me be. 
misunderstood, however. I do not give you this as asketch of society at 
Halifax, but of a promiscuous ball at Government House; nor are the 
people whom I have described samples of the whole company; but 
some of them are specimens of that part of it who ought never to have 
been there.” 


” 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF THE CAMP. 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


The sayings of soldiers and those related to them have been memore 
ble in all ages. ; ; 

A Lacedemonian mother, addressing her son going to battle, said— 
“ Return living with your shield, or dead upon it.” 

Xerxes, menacing Leonidas with the overwhelming numbers of his 
army, said—*“ Oor arrows will obscure.the sun.” “ Well,” replied t 
Spartan, “‘ we shall fight all the better in the shade.” ic pee 

Commanders have been remarkable for the ready tact of their impro- 
visetions. Omsar stumbled and fell on landing in Africa. He instantly 
affected to kiss the soil, and exclaimed—“ Africa! | embrace thee. 

When Dessaix received his death-wound at Marengo, his last words 
were-—‘‘ Go and assure the First Consul that my only regre' 10 leaving 
life is, that I have not don» enough to be remembered by posterity. 

A drummer, one of whose arms was carried away by a cannon ball at 
the moment he received an order to beat ‘he “ charge, exclaimed—“ I 
have still one band left,” and beat with the remaining band. | 

On catching the first sight of the Mamelukes, drawn up in order of 
battle on the banks of the Nile, in view of the pyramids, Bonaparte, 
riding before the ranks, cried— ‘‘ Soldiers ! from the summits of yonder 

ids furty generations are watching you. b 
oT troop of enillery which had failed in their duty, he said—“ This 
fiag that you have ba ely deserted wed ay in the Temple of Mars, 
i orps is disbanded.” ‘ 
“OF bloee the’ Geet gaa of ‘be enemy at Friedland, he exclximed— 
“ Soldiers! it is an auspicious day. Itis the anniversary of Hono 

The fourth regimeut of the line on one occasiun lost its eaglk—“* hat 
have you done with your eagle 1’ asked Napoleon. “A regiment that 
loses its eagle has lost all. Yes, but | see two standards tact you have 
taken. °Tis well,” concluded he, with a smile—* you shall bave another 


le.” 


He presented Moreau, on one occasion, with a magnificent pair of pie 


cadeau. ‘1 intended,” said he,“ to have got the names of your 
vomited en sored hb them, but there was not fects for them.” 

A sentinel who allowed General Joubert to enter Napoleon’s tent 
without giving the password was brought before bim—* Go,” said he— 
“the man who foreed the Tyrol may well force a sentivel.” - 

A general officer, not eminently distinguished, once svlicited a marshal 8 
baton—“ It is not | that make marshals,” suid he—* ix is victories. 

On the field of Austerlitz, a young Russian officer, taken prisoner, was 
brought before him—“ Sire,” said the young man, “let me be snot! L 
have suffered my guns to be taken,”—* Young man,” said be, “ be com- 
soled! Those who are conquered by my soldiers, may still have tiles to 

” 
8 Ven the Duke of Montebello, to whom he was tenderly attached, re- 
ceived a mortal wound from a cannon-ball, Napoleon, then in the me 
dian of his imperial glory, rushed to the liuer on which the dy10z hero 











to suppose he already done so, apologised for his neglect, and re- 


was stretched, and embracing him, and bedewing his forehead with 




































* tears, uttered these 








uotranslateable words—“ Lannes! me reconnais ta? 
c’est Bonaparte, c'est ton ami!” 

In the Russian cewpaign he spirited on his troops by the arsurance— 
“ Soldiers! Rossia is impelled by Fate! Let its destiny be accomplished !” 

On the morning of the battle of Moscowa, the sun rose with uncommon 
spleudour in au unclouded firmament—“ Behold '” exclaimed Napoleon 
to his soldiers, “ it is the sun of Austerlitz.” 

It will be recollected that the battle of Austerlitz was commenced at 
sunrise, and that on that occasion the sun rose with extraurdinary splen- 


ats Montereau the guns of a battery near his staff were ineffective. 
owing to en. been ill-pointed. Napoleon dismounted from his char- 
ger, and pointed them with hic own hands, never losing the skill he ac- 

uired as an artillery officer, The grenadiers of his guard did not con- 
ceal their terror at seeing the cannon-balls of the enemy falling around 
him—* Have no fears for me,” he observed, “ the ball destined to kill me 
bas not yet been cast.” 

In the celebrated march ‘rom Frejus to Paris, on his retur | from Elba, 
one of the regiments at Grenoble hesitated before dec] ring for him. He, 
with a remarkable instinct, leaped from his horse, and unbuttoning the 
breast of the grey surtout he usually wore, laid bare his breast—* If 
there be an individual among you,” said he, ‘‘ who would desire to kill 
his general—his emperor—let him fire.” 


It was, however, in his ey ae to the soldiers, delivered on the 
spurof the momeatand inspired by the exigency of the occasion, and by 
the cireumsiances with which he found himself surrounded, that 
his peculiar excejjence as an orator was developed. 
instiuct of improvisation which prompted so many of his strategical 
evolutions, was manifested in his language and sentiments. At 
an ‘age, and in the practice of a profession, in which the resources 
of the orator are not usually available or even accessible, he evinc- 
ed a fertility, a Suppleness, and a finesse, which bordered on the mar- 
vellous, aud which, with an oo not highly informed, might easily 
pass for inspiration, What Manguage it were best to use, what con- 
duct it were best to pursue, and what character it were best to assume 
on each occasion which presented itself, he a d to know, instan- 
taneously and instinctively, without consideration and without apparent- 
effort of judgment. He gained this knowledge from no teacher, for he 
never had a mentor; he gained it not from experience, for he had not 
years. He bad it as a gift, It wasa natural insiinct. While he captur- 
ed the por*‘fical cities, and sent the treasures of art of the Vatican to 
Paris, he was profoundly reverential to the pope. Seeking an interview 
with the Archduke Charles, the lieutenant of artillery sprang from the 
people, met che descendant of the Cesars with all the pride of an equal, 
and all the elevated courtesy of a high-born chevalier, He enforced dis- 
cipline, honoured the arts and sciences, protected religion and property, 
and respected age and sex. {nthe city he sacked, he put sentinels at 
the charch doors to prevent the desecration of the altar. To set the ex- 
ample of respect fordivine things, he commanded his marshals with their 
staffs to attend mass. He managed opinion, and twined popular preju- 
dice to the purposes of power. In Egypt, he would wear the turban aud 
quote the Koran. His genius for administration was no way inferior to 
his genius for conquest. He could not brook a superior, even when his 
rapk and position were subordinate. 

In his first Italian campaign, as the general of the Directory, he treat- 
ed, not in the name ofthe directors, butin the name of Bonaparte. He 
was not merely commander-in-chief of the army—he was its master; and 
the army felt this, and the republican tacitly acknowledged it. The 
perce generals quailed under the eagle-eye of this youth of five-and 

wenty. 

His eloquence of the field has no example in ancient or modern times. 
His words are not the words of a mortal. They are the announcemeuts 
ofan oracle. :t is not to the enemies that are opposed to him that he 
speaks nor do his words refer to the country he invades. He addresses 
“urope, and speaks of the world. If he designatea the army he leads, it 
is the Grand Army! [If he refecs to the nation he represents, it is the 
Great Nation! He blots empires from the map with the dash of his pen, 
and dots down new kingdoms with the hilt of his sword. He pronoun- 
ces the fate of dynasties amidst thunder and lightning. His voice is the 
voice of destiny ! 

To reproduce his highly figurative language, after the fever of univer- 
sal enthusiasm, in the midst of which it was uttered, haa cooled down, is 
hazardous, It may seem to border on the ridiculous. Sublimity itself 
when the hearer is not excited to the proper pitch, does so.’ At present 
after thirty years and upwards of a general peace, the very generation 
which felt the enthusiasm of victory has nearly passed away, and another 
has grown up, all whose aspirations have been directed to far different 
objects. Other wants, other wishes, other ideas, other sentiments—nay, 
even other prejudices—have grown up. In thedays of Napolevn’s splen- 
dour, military renown was all inall. The revolution had swept awa 
all political and all geographical landmarks. An undefined future pre- 
sented itself toall minds. The marvellous achievements of the Freach 
army itself, led by a boy on the plains illustrated in other days by Ro- 
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you have sometimes imitated, but not yet equalled, warred with Car 
thege by turns on the sea andonthe plains of Zama. Victory never 
abaudoued them, because they were brave in combat, patient uader fa- 
tigue, obedient to their commanders, and firm against their foes. But, 
suldiers! Europe has its eyes upon you; and you have great destinies- 
to fulfil, battles to wage, aud fatigues to sufler.’ 

When the men from the mast tops discovered the towers of Alexan 
dria, Bonaparte first announced to them the destination of the expedi. 
tion :— 

“ Frenchmen !—You are going to attempt conquests, the effects of 
which on the civilization and commerce of the world are incalcuble. 
Behold the first city we are about to attack. It was built by Alex- 
auder.” 

Aske advanced through Egypt he soon perceived be was among & 
people who were fanatical, ignorant, and viudic tive, who distrusted the 
Christians, but who still more profoundly detested the iusults, exactions, 
pride, and tyranny of Mamelukes. o flatter their prejudices and 
confirm their hatred, he addressed them in a proclamation conceived 
in their own original style :— 

“ Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Charbadgys, they will say to you that I have 
come to destroy your religion! Believethemnot. Tell them that I 
come to restore your rights, and to panish your usurpers, aad that I, 

much mvure than the iinslsken, respect God, his prophet and the 
Koran! 

“ Tell it to the people that all men are equal before God. Say that 
wisdom, talents, and virtue, alone constitute the difference betweea man 
and man 

“ Is there on your land a fine farm ?—it belongs to the Mamelukes. Is 
there anywhere a beaatitul slave, a fine horse, a splendid house !—they 
all belong to the Mamelukes. If Egypt be really their farm, let them 
show what grant God has given them of it. But God is just and merciful 
towards his people. All Egyptians have. equal rights. Let the most 
wise, the most enlightened and most virtuous rule, aud the people will 
be happy. 

“ ‘There were in former days among you great cities, great canals, and 
vast trade. What has destroyed all these, if it be not the cupidity, the 
injustice, and the tyranuy of the Memelukes ? 

** Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Charbadgys, tell it to the people that we also 
are true Mussulmans, Was it not we that subdued the pope, who ex- 
horted nations to war on the Massulmans? Are we not also friends of 
the Grand Signor? 

“‘ Thrice happy those who shall be on our side!—happy those who 
shall be neuter: they will have time to be acquainted with us, and to 
join with us. 

‘* Bat woe, woe to those who shall take arms for the Mamelukes, and 
who shall combat against us! For them there will be no hope! They 
shall perish |” 

Aiter quelling the revolt at Cairo, he availed bimself of the terror and 
superstition of the Egyptians, to present himself to them asa superior 
being, a8 a messenger of God, and the inevitable instrument of Fate :— 

“ Sheiks, Ulemas, Worshippers of Mahomet, tell the people that those 
who have been my enemies shall have no refugo in this world or in the 
next! Is there a man among them so blind as not to see Fate itself di- 
recting my mpvements ? } . 

“Tell the people thatsince the world was a world, ithas been written, 
that after having destroyed the enemies of islamism—after having beaten 
kown their crosses, 1 should come from the depths of the west, to fulfil 
the task which has been committed to me. Show the people that in the 
holy volume of the Kuran, in more than twenty places, what happens has 
been foretold, and what will happen is likewise written. 

“I can calleach of you to account forthe most hidden thoughts of 
your heart ; for L know all, even the things you have not whispered to 
another. But aday will come when all the world will plainly see that 
I am conducted by orders from ubvove, and that no efforts can prevail 
against mz !’? 

Where Charlatanism was the weapon most effective, he there scrupled 
not to wield it for the attainment of his ends. 

Alter the 18th Brumaire, surrourded by his brilliant staff, he apostro- 
phised the Directory with the haughty tone of amaster who demandsan 
account of his servants, and as though he were already absolute sovereign 
of France ;— 

“ What have you done with tkatFrance which I left you ‘surrounded 
with sach splendour? I left yeu peace—I return and find war. I left 
you the millions of italy—I re:ura and find spoliation and misery! What 
have you done with the hundred thousand brave French, my companions 
in arms, in glory,and intoil? Tuey arepeap !” 

Bonaparte was remarkable for contemptuously breaking through the 
traditions of military practice. Thus, on the eve of the battle of Auster- 


y litz, he adopted the startling and unusual course of disclosing the plan of 
| his Campaign to the private soldiers of bis army :— 


** The Russians,”’ said he, “‘ want to turn my right, and they will pre- 


sent me their flank. Soldiers,1 will myself direct all your battalions; 


man glory, heated »ll imaginatious to a point which enabled them to ad- | depend upon me to keep myself far from the fire, so long as, with your 
mire what may seem to border on bombast in the present prevalence, | accustomed bravery, you bring disorder and confusion into the enemy’s 


of the intellectual over the imaginative, and of the practical over the 
poetical. 

Let the reader, then, try to transport himself back to the exciting 
Scenes amidst which Napoleon acted and spoke. 

At six and-twenty he superseded Scherer in the command of the army 
of Italy, surrounded with disasters, oppressed with despair, and w terly 
destitute of every provision necessary for the well-being of the soldier 
He fell upon the enemy with all the contidence of victory which would 
have been inspired by superior numbers, discipline, andequipment. {n 
a fortnight the whole aspect of things was changed; and here was his 
first address to the army :— 


“Soldiers!—You have, in fifteon days, gained six victories, taken 
twenty-one standards, filty pieces of cannon, several fortresses, made 
fifteen hundred prisone s, and killed or wounded more than ten thousand 
men! You have equalled the conquerors of Holland and the Rhine. 
Destitute of all necessaries, you have supplied all your wants. Without 
cannon, yon have gained battles—without bridges, you have crossed rit- 
ers !—without shoes, you have made forced marches !— without brandy, 
and often without bread, you have bivovacked! Republican phalanxes, 
cnldiore of Liberty, alone could have survived what you have su‘fered ! 

hanks to you, soldiers !—your grateful country has reason to expect 
great things of you! You have still battles to fight, towns to take, rivers 
to pass. Is there one among you whose courage is relaxed? Is there 
one who would prefer to retarn to the barren summits of the Appeninues 
and the Alps, to endure patiently the insults of these soldier slaves ? 

_ “No!—there is none such among the victors of Montenotte, of Milles- 

imo, of Dego, and of Mondovi! 

‘ My friends, I promise you this glorious conquest; but be the liberal 
ors, and not the scourges of the poople you subdue.” 


M Ppa addresses acted on the army with electrical effect. Bonaparte 
thi on'y to walk over northern ref passing from triumph to triumph in 
hin immortal campaign with a faci ity and rapidity which resembled the 
shifting views of a pray oy He entered Milan, and there, to 
swell and stimulate his legions, he again addressed them :— 
- You have descended from the summits of the Alps like a cataract. 
ae is delivered. Milan is your own. Your banners wave over 
: e fertile plains of Lombardy. You have passed the Po, the Tessino, 
e Adda—those vaunted bulwarks of Italy. Your fathers, your mothers, 
ne Wives, your sisters, your betrothed, will exult in your triumphs, and 
will be proud to claim you as their owu. Yes, soldiers, you have done 
p but much more is still to be aceomplished. Will you leave it in 
L © power of posterity to say that in Lombardy you have found a Capua? 
= us goon! We haveatill forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, 
urels to gather, and insults to avenge. 
a ho re-establish the capitol, and re-erect the statues of its heroes; to 
: : the Roman people suuk under the torpor of ages of bondage ;— 
an d what remains to be done! After accomplishing this, you will 
ag your hearths; and your fellow-citizens, when they behold you 
Tialy will point at you and say—He was a soldier of the army of 
ante language was never before addressed to a French army. It ex- 
he cone soldiers even to delirium. They would have followed him to 
a Dds of the earth. Nor was such an event foreign to his thoughts. 
&rmy no lunger obeyed—it was devoted. It was not led by a mor- 
x nmander—it followed a demigod. 
tion he he sailed from the shores of France, on the celebrated expedi- 
self. | gypt, the destination of the fleet was confided to none but him- 
eubmitie course was directed first to Malta, which, as is well known, 
tamed ee resistance. When lying off ite harbour, Bonaparte 
8: ldiers !—You are a wing of the army of England. 


™Ma ew eo . . 
mains safe moun‘ain and plain, and have made sieges. 


sed the spleudid army which floated around him :— 


You have 
It still re- 
to make a maritime war. The legions of Rome, which 





ranks; but, if victory were for one moment uncertain, you would see 
me in the foremost ranks, to expose myself to their attack. There will 
be the honour of the French infantry—the first infantry in the world 
lhis victcry will terminate your campaign, and then the peace we shall 
make will be worthy of France, of you, and of me "” 

— grandeur, combined with what pride, we find in these last 
words ! 

His speech after the battle is also, a chef d’euvre of military eloquence. 
He declares his contentmeat with his suidiers—he walks through their 
ranks—he remiuds them who they have conquered, what they have done, 
aud what will be said of them; but not one word does he utter of their 
chiefs. The emperor and the soldiers-~ rance for a perspective—peace 
for a reward—and glory for a recollection! What a commencement, and 
what a termination '!— 


“ Soldiers ! [am content with you; you have covered your eagles with 
immortal glory. An army of one hundred thousand men, commanded 
by the Emperors ot Russia and of Austria, have been, in less than four 
hours, cut to pieces and dispersed; whoever has escaped your sword 
has beendrowned 1n the lakes. Forty stand of colours—the standards of 
the imperial guard of Russia—one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, 
twenty generals, and morethan thirty thousand prisoners are the results 
of this day, for ever celebrated. That infantry, so much boasted of, and 
in nombers so superior to you, coald not resist your shock, and henceforth 
you have no longer any rivals to fear. 

‘Soldiers! when the French people placed upon my head the impe- 
rial crown, I entrusted myself to you; I relied upon you to maintain 
it in the high splendour and glory, which alone can give it value in my 
eyes. Soldiers! I will soon bring you back to France; there you will be 
the object of my most tender salicitude. It will be sufficient for you to 
say, ‘I was at the battle of Austerlitz,’ in order that your countrymen 
may answer, ‘ Voila un brave !’” 


On the anniversary of this battle, he used to recapitulate with pleasure 
theaccumulated spoils that fell into the hands of the French, and heused 
to inflame their ardour against the Prussians by the recollection of those 
victories ; thus, on the morning of another fight, he apostropbised his 
soldiers in the following manner :—* Those,” pointing to the enemy, “aud 
yourselves, are you not still the soldiers of Austerlitz 1” This was the 
stroke of a master. 

“ Soldiers ! it is to-day one year, this very hour, that you were onthe 
memorable field of Austerlitz. The Russian battalions fled terrified; 
their allies were destroyed ; their strong places, their capitals, their mag- 
azines, their arsenals, two hundred and eighty standards, seven hundred 
pieces of cannon, five grand fortified places, were in your power. The 
Oder, the Warta, the deserts uf Poland, the bad weather, nothing has 
stopped you. All have fled at your approach. The French eagle soars 
over the Vistula ; the brave and anfortunate Poles imagine that they see 
again the legions of Subieski. 

“Soldiers! we will not lay down our arm: untila general peace has re- 
stored to ourcommerce its liberties and its colonies. Wo have, on the 
Elbeand the Oder, rec .wered Pondicherry. our Indian establishments, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish colonies. Who shall give to the 
Russians the hope to resist destiny? These and yourselves, Are we 
not the soldiers of Austerlitz ?” 


——— 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


A TALE.—BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHANTILLY.” 


Part I.—FATHER AND SON. 
FIDO BEGINS HIS HISTORY, AND TELLS HOW HE WAS PRESENTED BY THE 
KING OF PRUSSIA TO THE LITTLE PRINCESS AMELIA. 
Mutilated and solitary as I now appear I once had a brother whom I 
fondly thought would have been my inseparable companion through life 





—~a brother born in the same hour with’ myself, yet not éxectly a twia 
brother either, for he was neither fashioned by the same hand nor cast 
in the same mould. Bat yetI loved him well. We were ushered into 
existence precisely at the same moment ; he wae the object upon which 
fell my astonished gaze when J first woke into being; and for many 
years we remained ogling each other, with languishing fondness, upom the 
same mautelpiece. ; ; 

It was towards the end of December, in the year 17 -., that, having 
been pronounced “‘ herrlich” by a eborus of thirsty workmen in the great 
china manafactory of terlin, I was suffered to burst the bouds whieh eld 
me in darkness, and to claim a share of that admiration which my bro- 
ther had already excited. ‘ Wie schén! Wie herrlich! Wie gottlick 
Wie Wouwpervar !!” greeted my ears, and lwas borne forth with my 
companion to the obermeister of the works, a t man in bis way, a8 was 
evident by the anxiety with which his opinion was waited for. 

He was at supper when we were announced, and his row] at being 
disturbed so terrified the poor workmen who carried us that they were 
on the point of bringing us back to thé fabrique, when one of them more 
bold — - others a J i 

“ Herr Obermeister, we have brought his majesty’s puppy ¢°83- 

No sooner did he hear the words, than he coed to the door, calling 
out, 

“ Bring them hither, bring them hither! Why did you not say at once 
that yoo had brought his ore puppy dogs! I bave beenina fever 
the whole day, lest they should not su again this time. Barom 
Blamensdorf bas sent every hour to learn the eee of the 
One would think there was truth in thestory which is going about, that 
the king had threatened him with the ech/ae~, in spite of his high rank, 
if they were not taken to the palace by io-night They are his etrennes 
to the Princess Amelia !” ise ; 

He lifted the napkin, beneath whick wo were / \ttiy roposing upon @ 
bed of willow shavings, and uttered the same uncowys expressions of de- 
light which bad saluted our entrance ito being, ane ‘7 the ecstasy of 
bis enjoyment, promieed an extra jug <{ beer ‘) ee’ the workmen 
that very night ; which promise was foli:wed \y 9° ‘ceble a cheer, that 
I half suspected that they knew he wou'd not ko op it. Woe werethat 
very instant placed in a wooden case and con eyed, on the bigh mettled 
steed of the court estafette, to the royal palace at Yotsdam. | f 

It was late when we arrived at the and we were immediately 
borne to Blamensdorf’s apartment. He mast have been awaiting us in 
a state of the most cruel anxiety, for he snatched the box which con- 
tained us from the hands of the trembling valet who held it, and utierin, 
a most frightful oath, began to tear open the lid, which was faste 
down with iron tacks, without any ether assistance than that affurded by 
his long bony fingers, and his bard blunted nails! He tore us rudely 
from the couch of willow shavings amid which we hed rested so cosily, 
and never even deigning to glance towards us, he placed us on @ silver 
salver which was ready at hand ; then giving one frightened look at the 
mirror, to see that his uniform and accoutrements were all in order, he 
strode hurriedly across the room to the Buhl timepiece on the console 
opposite. Looking closely down into its very face (for he was near- 
sighted and blinked dread{uily), he shrieked out, in accents of the great- 
est terror, 

“ Mein Gott! only five minutes to eleven ! just five minutes left to 
gain his majesty’s dressing room ! two flights of stairs ; and my right 
knee stiffer than ever with this sudden thaw, after the hard weather! 

With these words, he snatched us up from the table, and hurried from 
the room. The man wasa perfect giant. six feet two at least, witha 
coarse grizzly beard, and thick moustaches ; and yet he was ta such ter- 
ror that he could scarcely stand, and more than once during the journey 
up those narrow back stairs was on the point of letting us slip trom his 
grasp, so violently did he tremble. What in the world could occasion 
this childlike terror? Nature had intended him to fear no man on earth. 
Ne doubt, then, he was called upon to meet some dire and awful peril, 
the very thought of which made me qnake and slide about upon the sal- 
ver in perfect convulsions of alarm. Meanwhile, with sundry accompa~ 
niments of swearing, puffiug, blowing, we had mouated the double flight 
of stairs, and reached a smal! door panneiled in the wainscot at the end 
of along dark corridor. I was astouished. The Colossus, the man-mon- 
ster who carried us, having placed us upon the floor, knelt down beside 
us, and scratched gently and humbly upon the door, just as | myself 
should have done, if [ had been gified with the power of motion, and in 
dread of a whipping from my offended master. The door was opened 
by a figure much of the same dimeusions with that of Blamensdorf, and 
who wore the same uniform, but with less ornament and embroidery. 
He ushered us with great haste aud bustle, through a curtained door into 
a small low room, whose tepestried walls, and closed shu‘ters, preveated 
the slightest sound without from reaching the ears of ita occupauts. The 
room was almost in total darkness ; for the single individual seated there 











bad taken the single taper to hold betwixt his eyes and the long written 
report which he was perusing. Everything throaghout the apartment 
bore the stamp of avarice and contempt of comfort. Although there were 
but two logs of waod upon the hearth, they could not agree to burn in 
harmony, for they did nothing bat hise most angrily at each other, and 
send forth, in lieu of flame, two separate and meagre veins of bluish 
smoke, which rather than unite in going togetlie: up the chimney, came 
forward Greeping lazily along the dingy looking glass, and were lost in 
the carved foltage of the ceiling. The walls were destitute of tarnitarc; 
the tiled floor was uncarpeted even before the fire place;§ and the 
draught which blew from the uncurtained window caused the flame of 
the solitary taper to flicker so violently, that the moustaches of the reader 
and the document under perusal, shared alternately the danger of ignition. 
Blumensdorf approached, with every sigu of awe and respect, this stu- 
dious individual, a.d knelt down at his feet, holding the salver upon 
which we were placed in amazement at arm’s length towards the per- 
sonage, whose countenance [ was unable to see, for it was completely 
hidden by the paper he was reading. But nothing could arouse the lat- 
ter from the intense study in which he was plunged. Not even the noise 
of Blumensdorf’s iron boots upon the tiles, nor the announcement ot his 
entrance by the Hercules who had ushered him in, had power to cause 
him to turn towards where the poor baron knelt, hamble and trembling, 
as if awaiting sentence of banishment or death. 
know not how long we might have remained thas, had not the chill- 
ness of the atmosphere struck upon the nerves of poor Blamensdor*, and 
caused nim to sneeze most tremendously. Ye gous, how he did sneeze! 
—once—twice—thrice! The very roof rang again each time the awful 
sound reverberated through the apartment. Never was I in such awfal 
ril; for the mysterious persoar ge, before whom poor Blumensdorf was 
neeling in such humility, suddenly rose, and rushed upon the unbappy 
colonel in a kind of insane fury, with flaming visage and uplifted sword, 
in an attitude which threatened to put a period to our three existences at 
one andthe moment. Blumensdorf bent bis head almvst to the ve 
dust, and so got but one vigorous blow of the plat d’ épée upon his shoul- 
ders. His presence of mind saved him from annibilation. He held up 
the salver before be ventured to utter a gyllable, and the sight at once 
calmed the ire to which the sueezing had given rise. : 

“ Pardon me, your majesty,” at length faltered out the bear ie and not 
daring to add another word, he paused, and beld us close beveath bis ma- 
jesty’s nose. His majesty smiled a grim emile, but his rage was forgot 
ten; and having examined my brother with approbation, he took me in 
his grasp and beld me to the light. I can safely say, that the investiga- 
tion was mutual, forI really was curious to behold the person whose 
presence could thus subdue a man of sach mould as Blumenedorf, and 
render him more puling and crouching than a little child. 

I had expected to fiod in the man who held him, some wondrous being, 
some deat)-distilling Japiter. whose frown alove was all-sufficient to tere 
rify, whose nod was powerful to annihilate, Blamensdorf had addressed 
him as “ Your majesty,” and [ bad imagined in my simplicity, that the 
title was meant to imply something superior to the rest of mankind. But 
no—the person so addressed was of thin, spare form, and long pale vi 
His small black eyes peered from beneath their overhanging oad like 
two living sparks of tire—every feature in bis countenance seemed to 
partake of the same strange réstlessness, for his asby lip quivered un- 
ceasingly, avd bis nostrils dilated, with a quick sharp motion, which 
would have made me blink as he gazed close into my face, if I had been 
snbject to such an infirmity. The band with which he grasped me trem- 
bled also with such violence, that I felt in danger every moment of being 
precipitated to the floor. - 

He was attired in an old and faded uniform of dark blue, faced with 
white vad braided with yellow. His wasted limbs were encased tightly 
in his white leather inexpressibles, while all below the kuee danced at 
ease in the enormous jack boots of polished leather. His coat was ludi- 








crously turued back so as to display the white lining which fashion might 
at first have been supposed to have been invented fa order to enable t 

wearer to sit at eaze, but the idea was contradicted by the direction im 
wich the sword was hung crosswise, at right angles from the persom, 
causing the beholder to wonder what on earth could become of it when 
the bearer sought repuse in those high-backed chairs which were just 
then the fashion is majesty having contemplated me tv bis entire 





satisfaction, set me down at ieugth, and turning to Blumensdorf, said 
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wed low, and moved towards the door. 
His majesty recalled him,—‘ Ob, another thing. See that the men on 
duty have their leather chin-stays tightly backled—'tis a windy night, try 
them every one yourseilf.”” Blamensdorf looked rather blank. ‘‘ Then 
go to the second postern, and see that the beer cans are cleaned and hung 
inst the wall, examine them each with your own eyes—that post is 
most slatternly ofall. I shall go one round myself \o-night, and see 
thing is in order, and my commands attended to, Wait till I 
arrive. When I have passed you may repair to bed, you will have time 
enough for sleep till dawn.”’ 


Blumensdorf glanced at the clock. It was already somewhat past 
twelve, and with a look of despair, he hurried from the room. When he 
had disappeared, his majesty took us from the table, and placed us in the 

t othe coat; butas I did not quite sink to the bottom, I was ena- 

led to behold all that . His mpjesty first of ail removed the two 
logs, putting an end to the barren feud which had existed between them 
allt the evening, by coveriug them thickly with ashes, to prevent their 
Siculy, then i out the single taper, and in the dark 

his’ way to a small door in the — of : ~ ~ ae om h 

h he passed along a narrow passage, dimly lighted by a miserable 
saspended from the ceiling, calling aloud as he hurried along, “ Hal- 

lo, Trenck, where are you?” . 

The summons was answered by a boy of about twelve years of age, 
who had been asleep on one of the benches which ran along the wall of 


. ‘the passage, and who stumbied forwards, rubbing his eyes, and stammer- 


out, “So please your majesty— 
smart “3 of the cane of “ his majesty” upon the shoulders soon 
oroughly, aod another one upon the knuckles of the hand 


» which he had raised to rub away the pain, instantly checked the low 


groan he was about to utter. 
“What! asleep again?” shouted his majesty. “ By the Lord, ’twould 
seem that young and old are bent on nought but sleep in this palace. 
Why, you young scoundrel, know you not that life is dwindled more than 
half by the waste of time in sleep? How dare you slumber at your 
post? Fleusberg shall make you smart for this to-morrow. A week’s 
arrest, and seven chapters of Deuteronomy to get by heart, do you hear! 
— fight me to her majesty’s chamber. How is the princess to- 
night?’ 
he poor boy checked the movement of impatience to which the hard 
sentence had given rise. and turning on his tormentor a look fall of feel- 
ing, he replied in a trembling ¢oice, *‘ The princess is still suffering, your 
majesty. The fever is abating, so the doctor said as he left the room, but 
the pain and restleesness still remain.” 
hile ye yet spoke, he knelt down as Blamensdorf had done, and 
scratched at a low door, which was immediately opened by a tired-look- 
ing abigail, and his majesty entered, leaving poor Trenck to stand shiv- 
eripg on the outside, waiting te iigat him on his return. The room we 
now entered was, although Fe from brilliant, still comfortable, and for the 
first time since I had left my oven I fe!t warm. There were, at least, 
curtains to the windows, and thick heavy draperies to the bed. There 
was a blazing fire on the hearth, and tapers burning in the silver flam- 
beaux on the mantel-piece, and what added more than all to the genial 
air of comfort which the apartment wore, there was a lady seated in an 
arm-ch ir by the fire, at work upon one of those nameless pieces of female 


- industry, called knittin , knotting, or netting, which are of so much use 


in killing both time and grief. 
She rose as his majesty entered, with her finger on her lips, and ad- 


vanced towards him—then poiated to the small bed which stood in a 
‘corner of the room, and from which proceeded at intervais a low moan, 


or rather hum, as if the person who occupied the couch were endeavour- 
ing to remember snatches of some half-forgotten tune. His majesty 
paused, and glanced towards the little bed from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. How was the countenance of that man altered since I first be- 
held it, when the giant Blumensdorf was kneeling so humbly at his feet! 


- Never shall I forget the appealing look he turned upwards, as if in prayer 


to Heaven, clasping hishands with a nervous anguish which would have 
moved a heart of stone No longer the haughty tyrant, but the trembling 
father of a sick child, he moved about in subdued silence, not even dar- 
ing to utter a sound either of impatience or command. Ata sign from 
the queen, he sat down in the fauteuil from which she had arisen, and 
drew from his feet the heavy jackboots, the creaking of which over the 
carpet he feared might irritate his darling. Her majesty had already 
yp her hand upon the little silver bell which stood upon the table, 
n order to summon Trenck to perform that office, but the 4 with the 
fierce impatience which poster to form the chief ingredient of his cha- 
racter, had snatched it from her, taking care to muflle the clapper, lest 
the sound should reach the little princess. It wasa pleasant sight to be- 
hold the coarse, vulgar tyrant of a few minutes before, brought so low as 
this ; fearing even to breathe lest it might rob the child of one moment's 
repose. Yes, he who had P aa rewarded the poor page with hard blows 
and threats of punishment for catching one instant’s slumber, would have 
given half his kingdom could he have insured a few hours’ rest and sleep 
to the unhappy being tossing about there upon that narrow bed, hovering 
between life and death, seeming to strive against eack with equal power. 
It was, however, impossible, even with all this precaution, to avoid dis- 
turbing the restless invalid, who, soon becoming aware of the entrance of 
another person into the chamber, began to whine, and to draw aside the 
curtain of the bed with fretful impatieuce, and to call in querulous ac- 
cents for help—for drink—for light—for change of position, and finally 
for her father! At the word, the king stepped quickly to the side cf the 
‘bed, and bending over it, spoke in a low voice to the child uttering 
words of ¢ndearnment in such atender tone, that I was lost in astonish- 
= toimagine how his rude and brawling tongue had power to form 
em. 


The little girl sprang upon his neck in a transport of delight, and clung 
to him and kissed him, and begged him to take her in his arms, and the 
_king, unable to resist the appeal, lifted her up with awk ward tenderness, 
first taking especial care to wrap her in the blanket, and to tie her beguin 
‘benegth her chin, and to cover her head from the air, and carried her to 
‘the fife, where he sat down in the fauteuil, and nursed her on his knees. 

It certainly was very comical to behold this stiff, starched, priggish man 
of discipline and terror, with his military accoutrements sticking out at 
right angles about his person, his fierce, hard features distorted with a 
smile of maudlin fondness, eadeavc uring to rock the little girl, and to 
‘soothe her fretfulness with all the patience of a nurse. 

And when the child put forth her little pale hand, and languidly patted 
that grim dread visage, to see him kiss the little wasted fingers, it cer- 
tainly was ridiculous, (and) after the scenes I had just witnessed, (enough 
‘to “ make a cat laugh’’) but somehow it produced quite a different effect 
upon me, for I feit a much sttonger inclination to cry. Preseutly, how- 
ever, the king was recalled to memory of us, and the dangerous position 
‘in which we been left, by an exclamation from the princess, who, 
with the true capricious movement of a spoilt child, pulled her father by 
the ear until his was drawn low enough for him to hear the word 
‘she had to whisper to him in confidence. 

“ And Fido, father, when am | to see poor Fido ?” 

__, His majesty laid his finger to theside of his nose and tried to look wag- 
gish, and then, drawing us from his pocket, placed us in the hands of the 
princess, To describe the little creature’s surprise and delicht at behold- 
a as would be quite impossible. She almost leapt from his arms, and 
at painfal to listen to the exclamations of wonder, which fell half 
qeenewnens from her parched lips, and the laughter which died away in 

er hoarse dry throat, as she examined us with minute attention, discov- 
ering fresh beauties as she gazed. 

“‘T told yon I would bring you two Fidos, my darling, in return for the 
one broken by that awkward blockhead, Trenck, the other morning,” 
said the king, kissing her fondly on the forehead. 

, “ But 1t was not Trenck, it was Fritz, who broke Fido, father,” return- 
ed the child, pertinaciously. 

__ “ Nay, we will not uarrel,love. I only know Trenck said it was he 
ed O Bi cad pe abige And Trenck got the punishment, which he 
rved either w i 
talk ho eetonee whether for awk wardness or lying, so let us 
; € little maiden took me up again, butlooked more rave, and did not 
renew the exclamations of odgunesion which. the abersection of the king 
had interrupted, 1 could see that she was preoccupied, and presently she 
resumed the subject, looking earnesily in her father’s face, with her deep 
hollow site. she said ia a whisper,— 

* But Trenck did not ge: the chastisement, did he, dear father ?” 

“Tusb, I know not, child,” replied the monarch peevisbly ; «1 only 
know that I told the meister of the pages to punish him for his dieobedi- 
ence in playing rackets in the long gallery, whereby poor Fido was shatter- 
ed, and my darling made un i 












She pushed us  Sently from her, and laid . 
om and the fa remained rocking her oa bis kuee until near daybreak, 
when she at length fell into acalm and placid slumber. How carefully 

he laid her down again in the bed from which he had taken her—how 
softly did he move lest the slightest sound should break her slumber. 
The wang my stood in big drops upon his forehead, from sitting so 
long before that tremendous fire in the self-same attitude, not daring to 
move even to take a pinch of snuff (for which he was ape rites 5 for 
at the slightest indication of a change of posture, the child wonld start 
and moan, and theo the stern soldier-nurse would be compelled to resume 
the rocking motion of the body, and the jogging of the knee, until his 
fractious barden was once more soothed aud quieted. When the princess 
was fairly laid in her little bed, the king himself drew the curtains of 
rose-coloured eilk carefully around her, and placed me beneath her pillow 
that she might find me on waking. Thus, you see, that even from the 
very beginning I was the favourite of fortune, and was placed above my 
brother, and although by such distinction I lost the sight of the parting of 
the king and queen, which [ was very curious to behold, for I had already 
become interested in the stady of the habits of this singular individual, 
yet I must own I felt flattered, and began to feel sure that fortane was 

not quite so blind as she is represented, and really could distinguish 
merit after all. 

Such is the history of my first entrance into life. 1 was evidently des- 
tined for great things, and if the first scenes I thus witnessed have failed 
to make the impression upon me whic h they would have done upon 
another, itis owing tothe many wonderful events that have passed before 
me since then. To be Continued. 


EEE commend 


THIRTY-FIVE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
COMMUNICATED BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


On the first publication of Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, new 
contributions of Cromwell matter, of some value, of no value and even vf 
less than none, were, as the general reader knows, diligently forwarded 
to me from all quarters ; a turned to account, in the Second Edition 
of that work, as the laws of the case seemed to allow. The process, 
which seemed then to all practical intents completed, and is in fact very 
languid and intermittent ever since, has nevertheless not yet entirely 
ceased ; and indeed one knows not when, if ever, it will entirely cease ; 
for at longer and longer intervals new documents and notices still arrive ; 
though, except in the single instance now before us, { may describe these 
latters as of the last degree of insignificance ; hardly even worth “ in- 
serting in an Appendix,” which was my bargain in respect of them. 
Whence it does, at last, seem reasonable to infer that our English Archives 
are now pretty well exhausted, in this particular ; and that nothing 
more, of importance, coacerning Oliver Cromwell’s utterances of bim- 
self in this world, will be gathered henceforth.—Here, however, is a 
kind of exception; in regard to which, on more accounts than one, it has 
become necessary for me to adopt an exceptional course ; and if not to 






her head upon her father’s bos- 





it straightway, before accident befall it or me. 


explicit testimony to their authenticity, have come into my hands under 
singular circumstances and conditions. I am not allowed to say that the 
Originals are, or were, in the possession of Mr. Sv-and-so, as is usual in 
like cases; this, which would satisfy the reader’s strict claims in the 
matter, I have had to engage expressly not to do. “Why not?” all 
readers wil! ask, with astonishment, or perhaps with other feelings still 
more superfluous for our present object. The story is somewhat of an 
absurd one, what may be called a farce-tragedy; very ludicrous as well 
as very lamentable ;—not glorious to relate ; nor altogether easy, under 
the conditions prescribed! But these Thirty-five Letters are Oliver 
Cromwell's; and demand, of me especially, both that they be piously 

reserved, and that there be no ambiguity, or avoidable mystery or other 
oolery, iu presenting of them to the world. If the Letters are not to 
have, in any essential or unessential respect, the character of voluntary 
emigmas ; but to be read with undisturbed attention, in such poor twi- 
light of intelligibility as belongs to them, some explanation, such as can 
be given, seems needful. 


Let me hasten to say, then, explicitly once more, that these Letters are 
of indubitable authenticity ; furtber that the Originals, all or nearly all in 
Autograph, which existed in June last, in the possession of a private 
Gentleman whose name [ am on no account tomention, have nowirrecove. 
rably perished ;—and, in brief, that the history of them, so far as it can 
be related under these conditions, is as follows : 

Some eight or ten months ago, there reached me, as many had already 
done on the like subject, a letter from an unknown Correspondent in the 
distance ; setting forth in simple, ragged, and trustworthy, though rather 
peculiar dialect, that he, my Unknown Correspondent,—who seemed to 
bave been a little astonished to find that Oliver Cromwell was actually 
not a miscreant, bypocrite, &c., as hithertojrepresented—had in his hends 
astock of strange old Papersrelating to Oliver; much consumed by damp, 
and other injury of time ; pel yi paul much “ eaten into by a vermin” 
(as my Correspondent phrased it,)—some moth, or budy of moths, who 
had boarded there a Fost years. The Papers, he said, describing them 
rather vaguely, contained some things of Cromwell's own, but appeared 
to have been mostly written by one Samuel Squire, a subaltern in the 
famed Regiment of [ionsides, who belonged to “ the Stilton Troop,” and 
had curved with Oliver “from the first mount” of that indomitable Corps, 
as Cornet, and then as “ Auditor,”—of which latter office my correspon- 
dent could not, nor could I when questioned, quite specificate the mean- 
ing, but guessed that it might be something like that of Adjutant in 
modern regiments. This Auditor Squire had kept some “ Journal,” or 
Diary of proceedings. from “ the first moant” or earlier, from about 1642 
till the latter end of 1645, as I could dimly gather ; but again it was spo- 
ken of as “ Journals,’ as “‘ Old Papers,” “ Manuscripts,” in the plural 
number, and one knew not definitely what to expect: moth eaten, 
dusty, dreary old brown Papers; bewildered and bewildering , dread- 
fally difficult to decipher, as appeared, and indeed almost a pain to the 
eye,—and too probably to the mind. Poring in which, nevertheless, my 
Unknown Correspondent professed to have discovered various things, 
Strange unknown aspects of affairs, moving accidents, adventures, such 
as the fortune of war in the obscure Eastern Association (of Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, &c.), in the early obscure part of Oiver’s careehitherto entirely 
vacant and dark in all Histories, had disclosed themselves to my Us- 
known Correspondent, painfally spelling in the rear of that destructive 
vermin: onslaughts, seizures, surprises ; endless activity, audacity, repi- 
dity on the part of Oliver; strict general integrity too, nay rhadaman- 
thine justice, and traits of implacable severity connected therewith, 
which had rather shocked the otherwise strong but modern nerves of my 
Unknown Correspondent. interspersed, as I could dimly gather, were 
certain Letters, from Oliver and others (known or hitherto unknown, was 
not said); kept ,presumably, b yAuditor Squire, the Ironside Subaltern, 
as narrative documents, or out of private fondness. As proof what curi- 
ous and to me interesting matter lay in those old Papers, Journals or 
Journal, as my Unknown Correspondent indiscriminately named them, 
he gave me the following small Excerpt; illuminating completely a 
pointon which [ had otherwise sought light in vain. See, in Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Letter 5th July, 1644; which gives ac- 
count of Marston-Moor Battle, and contains an allusion to Oliver's own 
late loss. “ Sir, you know my own trials this way,”—touching allusion, 
as it now proves ; dark hitherto for all readers :-—-Meeting Colonel Crom- 
well again after some absence, just on the edge of Marston Battle (it is 
Auditor Squire that writes), “ I thought he looked sad and wearied ; for 
he had had asad lose ; young Oliver got killed to death not long before, 
I heard: it was near Knaresborough, and 36 more got killed,”— 

Interesting Papers beyond doubt, my Unknown Correspondent tho’t. 
On one most essential point, however, he professed himself at a painful | 
pause: How far, or whether at all, thesé Papers ought to be communi- 
cated to the public, or even to myself? Partofmy Correspondent’s old 
kindred had been Roundheads, part had been Royalists; of both which 
sorts plentiful representatives yet remained, at present all united in 
kindly oblivion of those old sorrows and animosities; but capable yet, 
as my Correspondent feared, of blazing up into one kuew not what fierce 
contradictions, should the question be renewed. That was his persuasion, 
that was his amiable fear. I could perceive, indeed, that my Correspund 
hae evidently a simple and honourable man, felt obscurely as if, in his 

own new conviction about Oliver’s character, he possessed a dangerous 
secret, which ought in nowise to be lightly divulged. Should he once 
inconsidera'ely blab it, this heterodox almost criminal secret, like a fire- 
spark among tinder and dry flax :—how much more if, by publishing those 
private Papers, confirmatory of the same, he deliberately shot it forth as 
mere flame! Explosion without limit, in the family and still wider cir- 
cles, might ensue.—On the whole, he would consider of it; was heartily 
disposed to do for me, and for the interests of truth (with what peril so- 





The child grew thoughtfal. We had already lost the power to please 








ever) all in his power ;—hoped, for the rest, to be in London soon, 


edit, in the sense of elucidating, the contribution sent me, at least to print | Leéters, I assur 


his! wae there see me, and do as good will guided by wise caution 
might direct. 
oall which I could only answer with thanks for the small valuable 
hint concerning young Olive.’s death; with a desire to know more about 
those old Papers; with astonishment at my Correspondent’s apprehension 
as to publishiag them, which I prof was inconceivable, and likely 
to fly away as a night-dream if he spoke of it in intelligent circles ;— 
and finally with an eager wish for new light of any authentic kind on Oli 
ver Cromwell and his acts or sayings, and an engagement that whatever of 
that sort my Correspondent did please to favour me with, should be thank- 
fally tarned to use, under such conditions as he might see good to pre- 
scribe. And here, after a second or perhaps even a third letter and an- 
swer (for several of these missives, judged at first to be withoutimport- 
ance, are now lost), which produced no now information to me, nor any 
change in my Correspondent’s resolutions, the matter had to rest. To an 
intelligent Friend, partly acqueinted in my Correspondent’s county, [ 
transmitted his letters; with request that he would visit this remarkable 
r of old Manuscripts; ascertain for me, more precisely, what he 
was, and whatthey were; and, if possible, persuade him that it would be 
safe, for himself and for the universe, to let me have some brief perusal 
of them! This friend unfortunately did not visit those my Correspon- 
dent’s localities at the time iptended : so, hearing nothing more of the 
affair, I had to wait patiently its ulterior developements; the arrival, 
namely, of my Correspondent in Town, and the opening of his myste- 
rious repositories there. Not without surmises that perhaps, after all, 
there might be little, or even nothing of available, in them ; for me 
nothing, but new dreary labour, noting in new diseppointment and dis- 
gust; ic experience being already long and frequent, of astonishingly 
poco 17 Papers on Oliver, vouchsafed me, with an effort and from fa- 
vour, by ardent patriotic correspondents,—which, after painful examina- 
tion, proved only to be astonishing old bundles of inanity, dusty deso- 
lation, and extinct stupidity, worthy of oblivion and combustion; surmises 
tending naturally to moderate very mach my eagerness, and render pa- 
So had some months passed, and the affair been pretty well forgotten, 
wheu, one afternoon in June last, a heavy Packet came by Post; recog- 
nisable even on the exterior as my Unknown Correspondent’s: and here- 
by, sooner than anticipation, and little as I could at first discern it, had 
the catastrophe arrived. For within there lay only, inthe meanwhile, 
copied accurately in my Correspondent’s hand, those Five-and thirty 
Letters of Oliver Cromwell which the Public are now to read: this, 
with here and there some diligent though rather indistinct annotation 
by my Correspondent, where needful ; and,in a Note from himself, some 
vague hint of his having been in Town that very day, and even on the 
point of calling on me, had not haste and the rigour of railways hindered ; 
hints too about the old dangers from Royalist kindred being now happily 
surmounted,—formed the contents of my heavy Packet. . 
The reading of these old Cromwell Letters, by far the most curious 
that had ever come to me from such a source, produced an immediate 
earnest, almost passionate request to have sight of that old “Journal by 
Samuel Squire,” under any terms, on any guarantee | could offer. Why 
should my respectable obliging Correspondent still hesitate? These 
him, if he but sold the Originals as Autographs, were 


| worth hundreds of pounds; the old Journal of an Ironside, since such it 
The following Letters, which require to be printed at, once, with my | really seemed to be, for he had named it deiinitely in the singular, not 


“ Journals” and “ Papers” as heretofore,—I prized as probably the most 
curious docament in the Archives of England, a piece not to be estimated 
in tens of thousands. It had become possible, it seemed probable and al - 
most certain, that by diligent study of those old Papers, by examination 
of them as with microscopes, in al! varieties of lights, the veritable figure 
of Cromweli’s Lronsides might be called into day, to be seen by men once 
more, face to face, in the lineaments of very Jife! A journey in chase of 
this unknown Correspondent and his hidden Papers; any journey, or ef- 
fort, seemed easy fur such a prize. : bea : 

Alas, alas, by return of post, there arrived a Latter beginning with 
these words: “ What you ask is impossible, if you offered me the Bank 
of England for security: the Journal is ashes,”—-all was ashes ! My won- 
derful Unknown Correspondent had at last, it would appear, having 
serewed his courage to the sticking place, rushed up to Town by rail ; 
proceeded straight to his hidden repositories here; sat down, with 
closed lips, with concentered faculty, and copied me exactly the Crom- 
well Letters, all words of Cromwell's own (these he had generously con- 
sidered mine by a kind of right) ;—which once done he, still with closed 
lips, with sacrificial eyes, and terrible hand and mood, had gathered all 
his old Puritan Papers great and small, Ironside “ Journal” Cromwell 
Autographs, and whatever else there might be, and sternly consumed 
them with fire. Let Royalist quarrels, in the 7 or wider circles, 
arise now if they could ;—“ much evil,” said he mildly to me, “ hereby 
lies buried.” The element of “ resolution,” one may well add, “is strong 
in our family ;” unchangeable by men, scarcely by the very gods!— 
And so all was ashes; and a strange speaking Apparition of the Past, 
and of a Past more precious than any other is or can be, had sunk again 
into the dead depths of Night. Irrecoverable; all the royal excheqaer 
could not buy it back! That, once for all, was the fact; of which I, and 
mankind in general, might now make whatsoever we pleased. 

With my Unknown Correspondent I have not yet pou met ; nor 
can I yet sufficiently explain to myself this strange procedure, which 
naturally excites curiosity, amid one’s other graver feelings. Tae Friend 
above alluded to, who has now paid that visit, alas too late, describes 
him to me as a Gentleman of honourable, frank aspect and manners; 
still in his best years, and of robust manful qualities;—by no means, in 
any way, the feeble, chimerical or distracted Entity, dug up from the 
Seventeenth Century and set to live in this Nineteenth , which some of 
my readers might fancy him. Well acquainted with that old Journal, 
“which went to 200 folio pages,” and which he had carefully, though 
not with much other naowte ge, readand igain read. It is suggested to 
me, as some abatement of wonder: “ He has lived, he and hie, for 300 
years, under the shadow of a Cathedral City ; you know not what kind 
of Sleepy Hollow that is. and how Oliver Cromwell is related to .it, in 
the minds of all men and nightbirds who inhabit there! This Gentleman 
had felt that, one way or other, you would inevitably in the end get thie 
MS. from him, and make it public ; which, what could it amonnt to but 
a new Gay-Faux Cellar, and Infernal Machine, to explode bis Cathedral 
City and ell its coteries, and almost dissolve Nature for the time being ? 
Hence he resolved to burn his Papers, and avoid catastrophes.” — 

Bat what chiefly, or indeed exclusively, concerns us here, is that, 
from ‘he first, and byall subsequent evidence, I have seen this Gentle- 
maa to be a person of perfect veracity, and even of scrupulous exacti- 
tade in details ; so that not only can his Copies of the Cromwell Letter 
be taken as correct, or the correctest he could give, but any remark or 
statement of his concerning them is also to be entirely relied on. Let 
me add, for my own sake and his, that, withall my regrets and condem- 
nations, I cannot but dimiy construe him as a man of much real worth ; 
and even age 22 strangely inarticulate, and sunk in strange ba tr 
ments) of a certain honest intelligence, energy, generosity ; ve all 
ough not to escape recognition, while 2 ;—least of al 
by one who is forced unwillingly to relate these things, and ener Ag is 
clear, be has taken great pains, and made a strong effort over Lower to 
oblige even so far.—And this is what I had to say by way of a ve 
tioa to these new Letters of Oliver — which are now all tha 
remains to the world or me from that adventure. : 

With regard to the Letters themselves, they may now be read ar 
out farther preface, As will be seen, they relute wholly to the early per 
of Oliver's career ; to that obscure period, hitherto vacant or caw A so 
in all Histories, while “ Colonel Cromwell” still fought and stra cm 7 
the Eastern Association, under Lord Grey of Groby, under the Ear hed 
Manchester, orleft mach to his own shifts; and was not yet distinguis ; 
by tie public from a hundred other Colonels, They present to ust “1 
same old Oliver whom we knew, but in still more distinct nanan r 
and physiognomy ; the features doeply, even coarsely marked, oF ht 
were, enlarged to the gigantic by unexpected nearness. It is Olive Ans 
to himself ; strip bare of all conventional draperies ; toiling, tats het 
as for life and death, in his obscure element ; none looking over eat 
Heaven only. He “ can stand no nonsenses;” he is terribly in ear a 
will have his work done,—-will have God’s Justice done _— co ’ 
Everlasting Laws observed, which shall help, not hinder, a yc ak 
work! The Almighty God's commandments, these, of we or 
is one, are great and awfal to him ; all else is rather sma . * deme a 
ful. He has pity,—pity as of a women, of a mother, we = ae 
Oliver ;—and rage aiso as of a wild lion, where need eZ Wear. theta 
rect to his point: “ [fresistance is made, pistol him; i 

: ” : hand ; he wantonly 
(these uniforms), or go home;” “ Hang him out of ed to eee him pun- 
killed the poor widow’s boy God and man will be pleas minute features 
ished!” The attentive reader will catch not only enta 5 Sin ancien 
of the old Civil War, in these rude Letters ; but pow poem meme ‘f ‘any 
where significant glimpses of Oliver's character — pas) effeminat- 
reader’s nerves, like my Correspondent’s, be too babbl "Of “ abolishing 
ed in this universal, very dreary, very portentous babbie o Annvsigieke 
Capital Punishments, ” gc. &c., and sending Judas Iscariot, Vo 
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where, it appeared, the Papers were then lying in some repository of 
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“ instead of to the hangman, or to the cesspool, 
somewhere awiftly out of the way (said “ schoolmaster” ha 

not yet overtaken all his other hopefuller work, byany manner of means ! 

—perhaps the sight of a natural Human once more, in whom 
the stamp of the Divinity isnot quite abolished by Ages of Cant, and 
hollow Wiggery of yi kind, ending now in an Age of “ Abolition 
Principles,” may do reader some ! Lunderstand one of my 
ndent’s more minute reasons for burning the Ironside Journal 
was, that it showed Cromwell un commonly impatient of scoundrels, 
ion time to time; and might have shocked some people'—- == 

I print these Letters according to their date, so far as the date is given ; 

ras the unwritten date can be ascertained or inferred, —which of course 
is not always possible; more especially since the accompanying “ Jour- 
wal” was destroyed. With some hesitation, I decide to print with mod- 
ern spelling aa punctuation, there being no evidence that the partially 
il-epelt Copies furnished me are exact to Oliver's ill-spelling ; which at 
all vyaate is insignificant, the sense having nowhere been at all doubtful. 
Commentary, except what Auditor Squire and his Transcriber have af- 
forded, | cannot undertake to give; nor perhaps will much be needed. 
Supplementary words added by myself are marked by single commas, as 
was the former wont; annotations, if inserted in the bo y of the Letter 
are in Italics within brackets.—And now to business, wit all brevity. 

Nos. L—VI. 

The first Six letters are of dates prior to the actual breaking out of the 
Civil War, but while its rapid approach was too evident; and bring to 
view, in strange lugubrious chiaroscuro, Committees of ** Association for 
mutual Defence” (or bowever they phrased it), and zealous Individuals, 
Samvet Squire among others, tremulously sitting in various localities,— 
tremulous under the shadow of High Treason on the one hand, and - 
Irish Massacre on the other ;—to wuom of course the honourable Mem- 
ber’s communications, in such a season, were of breathless interest. The 
King has quitted his Parliament ; and is moving northward, towards 
York as it proved, in a more and more menacing attitude. 

No. I. 

The address. if there ever was any except a verbal one by the Bearer, 
is entirely gone, and the date also ; but may be supplied by probable 
conjecture : 

“ To the Committee of Association at Huntingdon.” 
*¢ London, March 1641.” 

Dear Friends, [t ts not improbable that the wing may go through 
Huntingdon on hie way to Stamford. Pray keep all steady, and iet no 

e be broken. -Beg ofall to be silent; or it may mar our peaceable 
settling this sad business. Such as are on the County Array bid go ; all 
of you protect, at cost of life,the King from harm, or foul usage by word 
ot deed,—as you love the Cause.—From 


Yours faithfully, 
OviverR CromMweELL. 
The Transcriber, my Unknown Correspondent, adds from the burnt 
Journal this Note: ‘* Jourual mentioned a sad riot at Peterborough on the 
King’s going to Stamford, between the Townsmen and the Array.”” March 


1641, as known, means 1642 according to the modern style: Newyeare- 
day is 25th March. 


No. II. ' 
The date exists, though wrong written through haste: but the address 
must be supplied : 
“ To the Co mmitlee of Association at Stilton. 


Ely, April llth day, 1641 (for 1642 ; miswrséien, 
Newyears-day being still recent.) 

Dear Friends. The Lord has hardened his (the King's) heart more 
and more ; ‘he has’ refused to hear reason, or to care fur our Cause or 
Religion or Peace. 

Letour Friends have notice ofthe sad news. I will be with you at 
Oundle, if possible, early next week : say Wednesday, as I return now 
to London this day. Things go on as we all said they would. We are all 
on the point of now openly declaring ourselves ; now may the Lord pros: 
per us in the good Cause ! 

Commend me in brotherly love to our chosen friends and vessels of 
the Lord : I name no one, to all the same, I write myself 

Your Friend in the Lord’s cause, " 
P.S. Be sure and put up with no affronts. Be asa bundle of sticks ; 
let the offence to one be asto all. The Parliament will back us. 
No. III. 
__To Mr. Samuel Squire (subsequently Cornet and Auditor Squire.) 
London, 3 May, 1642. 

Dear Friend, I heard from our good Friend ( Wildman?) how zeal-4 
ots in the good Cause you were. We areall alive here, and sweat- 
ing hard to beat those Papists ; may the Lord send to us His Holy aid to 
overcome them, and the Devils who seek to do evil. 

Say to your Friends that we have made up our demands to the con- 
troul of the Navy, and Trainbands of the Counties’ Militia, also all Forts 
and Castles: and, with God’s aid, we will have them if he [the King] 
likes or dislikes. For he is more shifty every day. We must do more 
also, unless he does that which is right in the sight of God and man to 
his People. 

I shall come to Oundle, in my way down this time ; as I learn you 
live there a great time now. So may you prosper in all your undertak- 
ings, and may the Lord Ged protect and watch over you. Let them all 
know your mind.—From Your Friend, 0.C. 

No. IV. 
To the Committee of ‘ Association,’ at Cambridge. 
London,‘ June 1642.’ 

Gentlemen, I have sent you, by Hobbes’s Wain, those you know of: 
You must get lead as you may :—the Churches have enough and to spare 
on them! We shallsee the Lord will supply us. Heed weil your mo- 
tions (learn well your drill-exercise) : and laugh not at Rose’s Dutch tongue; 
he is a zealous servant; and we may go turther and get worse man to 

our hand than he is. 

I learn from R. you get offences from the Bullards (?) at Stamford. 
Let them heed well what they are about, or they may get a cake more 
than they bargain for their penny. V. says that many come ill to 
the time fixed for muster; prey heed well their loss of time; for I as- 
sure you, if once we let time pass by, we shall seek in vain to recover 

it. The Lord helpeth thuse who heedeth His commandments; and 
those who are not punctual in smali matters, of what account are they 
when it shall please Him to call us forth, if we be not watchful and ready ? 
Pray beat up those sluggards.—I shall be over, if it please God, next 
Tuesday or Wednesday. I rest till then, 
Your Friend and Wellwisher, O. C. 

My Correspondent, who rather guesses this letter to have gone to 
Huntingdon, subjoins in reference to it the following very curious Note 
gathered from the recollections of the burnt Journal :—‘ Huntingdon 
regiment of Horse. Sach armed and horsed himself ; except Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell's Troop ef Slepe Dragoons of some 30 to 40 men, mostly poor 
men or very small freeholders: these the Journal mentioned often; I 
mean the Slepe Troop of hard-handed fellows, who did as he told them, 
and , asked no questions. The others, despite all that has been said and 
written, armed themselves and horsed also. I mean the celebrated T'awnies 
or Iromsides. They wore brown coats,—as did most Farmers, and little 
country Freeholders ; and so do now, as you or me ‘may see any day.— 
Oliver had some 200 foot also armed by him, who did great service.” 

No V. 

No date, no address now left. Probably addressed to the Committee 
at Cambridge, or whichever was the central Committee of those Associa- 
pene and. to judge by the glorious ripeness to which matters have come, 
ated about the beginning of July. A very curious Letter. We have 
prospered to miracle ; the Hastera Fen regions are all up or rising, and 
yalism quite put down there, impossible as that once seemed. Mira- 

Sulous success ;—and greater is yet coming, if we kuew it ! 


“ To 





“London, July, 1642.” 


Dear Friends, Your Letters gave me great joy at reading your great 
Prveress in behalf of our great Seuss. ‘ es a. 
Pe do I thiak that the Lord is with me! I do undertake strange 
fortes Yet I do go through with them, to great profit and gladness, and 
meeatinn of the Lord's great Work. Ido feel myself litted on by a 
on “3 orce, 1 caunot tell why. By night and by dry I am urged forward 
to Jac Mo work. As sare as God appeared to Josephin a dream, also 
The i + He also has directed ——[some words eaten out by moths|— — 

refore I shall not fear what man can do unto me. 


the ligh I fee) He giveth me 
: g ve see the great darkness that surrounds us at noonday. —to my 

"2 ve words b 
Fold; bat ade gone y moths], I have been a stray sheep from the 


three lines let} rn again ; I have cast off — —[moths again; nearly 














“LT have,” seat you 300 more Carbines, and rey ppl also 300 
es nt when complete I sball send down by the ain with 16 bar- 
‘owder, * 


We [ of the Parliament] declare ourselves now, and raise an Army forth- 
with ; Eveex and Bedford are our men. Throw’off fear, as [ shall be with 
you. Igeta Troop ready to begin; and they will show the others. 
Traly I feel | am Siloam of the Lord ; my soul is with you in the Cause. 
[sought the Lord; and foand this written in the First Chapter of Zepha- 
niah, the 3d verse; ‘“‘ See, I will consume &c. [ Hereis theres! of the pas- 
sage : “ Consume] “ man and beast ; [ will consame the fowls of heaven, 


wii! cut off man from off the land, saith the Lord.” 

Surely 1 isa sign forus. So Ireadit, ForI seek daily, and do no- 
thing without first so seeking the Lord. 

I have much to say to you all, when I do see you. Till I do so, the 
Lord be with you; any Lie grace abotad in all your houses. Peace be 
among you, loving Friends; sq do I pray daily for your souls’ health. I 
pray also, as | know you also “ do,” for His mercy to soften the heart of 
the King.— —[ moth ruins to the end; the signature itself half-eaten ; indis 
tinctly guessable to have been :] 

1 ‘ shail be at’ Godmanchester, ‘ if it please the Lord, on,’ {Monday. 

° O.tver CROMWELL. 


No. VIL. 


No date; presumably August, 1642, at Ely or eomewhere in that re- 


gion; w Parliament musters or “ surveys’ ae going on, and brabbles 
with recusant Royalists are rife,—ia one of which the excellent Mr. Sprigg 
has gota stroke. My Corres ent, the Transcriber, thinks “ house at Peter- 


borough” must mean merely quarters to a house there, the house or home 
of Squire appearing in a late Letter to be at Oandle. 
T'o Mr. Squire at His House, Peterborough. 

Sir, | regret much to hear your sad news. 
vessel of the Lord, Sprigg, came to hurt. 

I hope the voice of the Lord will soften the Malignant’s heart even yet at 
the eleventh hour; we rejoice at the‘ hope,’ much ;—but do keep it 
quiet, and not to take air. 

We had a rare survey about us; and did much good. 
you all at Stilton on Tuesday, to prevent hinderaace, b 
and-+-' [hieroglyph for muskets ?].—From 
Fraser's Magazine. 


[No date] 
I regret much that worthy 


I expected to see 
ing your swords 
Your Friend, O. C. 
To be resumed next week. 

-—S 


WALMER CASTLE. 
We had exhausted Dover and its neighbourhood. We had roved over 


the echoes in the now vacant smugglers’ cave near St. Margaret's Bay, 
and we had frightened the birds from their shelter by peeping over the 
summit of Shakspeare’s Cliff, and found even now, after the crambling 
away and gradual decrease of two handred and fifty years, 


‘* How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast one’s eyes so low.” 
But, though still adizzy and fearful height, it is somewhat difficult, even 
after all allowance has been made for the various landslips and the quick 
wearing away of its very friable materials, to imagine it as described by 
Shakspeare: 
« The choughs and crows that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce as gross as beetles; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; aud yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock; her cock, a buoy 
Almozt tvo small for sight; the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbies chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 


Decidedly Shakspeare’s description appears exaggerated in this day, and 
was probably a /eet/e poetical in hisown. Had the utmost flight of his 
imagination, howevez, suggested the possibility of a pathway for thou- 
sands being cut through the very heart of this mountain, the whole liv- 
ing and breathing world would have scoffed at the romantic absurdity of 
the idea. Yet so it now is, and wken wars and rumours of wars kept 
the Doverites in hoarly fear of invasion,—a time hardly yet so ancient as 
to have become history—probably the frequent anticipation of the arrival 
of Napoleon and his fieet from Boulogne did not cause more excitation 
in the town than the blasting of the rock a few years ago for that excava- 
tion which is now the daily pathway of the busy world. Truly, it was a 
wonderful achievement of science, ae these railways, spreading can 
cer-wise through the loveliest spots of the island, destroy, at a touch, 
those legends of romance and song wherein so many beautifui old haunta 
are enshrined. 

To return: we had twice explored the coast to St. Margaret’s Bay, 
and, roving home over the cliffs, had astonished the natives by our prow- 
ess, and bewildered coast-guard station men with our questions. We 
had admired the magnificent old castle—glorious in its associations and 
magnificent in its position, however failen from its high estate of former 
days—we had contemplated it as it rose dark, stern, and frowning 
against the moonlit sky, as we graduaily attained an opposite summit and 
descended to the glade below. From every position, and at all hours, 
had we admired the picturesque beauty of this rain. Moreover, we aad 
been initiated into its practical utility, or, perhaps, to speak more correct- 
ly, its possible utility in case of invasion. We had pierced into the depths 
of its recesses—its mines and countermines, its trap-doors, sulphurous 
caverns, and revolving floors; we had ascended to the summit of the 
keep, to the discomfiture of our petticoats, and absolute astonishment of 
our bonnets. The subterranean wonders of the sister hill, the western 
height, had likewise been displayed to our wondering gaze. 

We had walked, and ridden, and driven in every possible direction. 
We had had tea and syllabub at St. Radigund’s till even tea and syllabab 
failed to please; we had walked through the rich and clustering corn- 
fields to Gustun,—had shuddered at the picturesque dampness of the 
church, and recorded the ancient epitaphs of the churchyard, especially 
the following most comprehensive one : 

“« My race is ran—the prize is won— 
Through God the spirit of his Son.” 

Sandgate had been visited-#the Martello towers wondered at—unothing 
was left tobe done. To abide at home was a desperate resource fora 
transient sea-side visitor, even if the military band had not been out 
of sorts, and the German band outoftune. Yetthere seemed no alteraa- 
tive. 

Suddenly a bright and happy thought inspired one of the party. 

“ Let us go to Walmer.” 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and to Walmer we went. 

Walmer Castle, as all the world knows, is one of those built by Henry 
VIIL., for the defence of the coast. This castle, and Deal and Sandown 
Castle, almost touch each other, being hardly a mile apart. Walmer Cas- 
tle kas long been an official abode of the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Porte, and as such is periodically honoured by the residence of the Duke 
of Wellingten. 


The castle is circular, immensely substantial, having four round lunet- 
tes of very thick stone arched work, with many large port-holes. In the 
middle is a great round tower, in which is, or was, an arched cavern, 
bomb proof. The whole is encompassed by a fosse, with now a fixed 
bridge instead of the ancient drawbridge: and, whereas, anciently the 
deep ditch yawned frowningly, barren and black, it is now so clothed 
with verdant and richly cultivated gardens, that a visitor is quite tempted 
to explore its steep cavernous sides. 

The castle is not large, and is, as we said, circular: the conveniency 
therefore of the apartments for domestic use as to size and shape, we 
leave to the imagination of our readers to pourtray. Nothing can be 
worse. Assuredly King Henry VIIL., of most domestic memory, never 
contemplated the possibility of ladies choosing it as a gay retreat and 
summer lounge. 


ap e and winding, some are snubbist: and short, others slanting and 
long. Until of late many of:them were lighted only from the roof, but 
the Duke has broken through sixteen feet of wall to throw out small 
windows, the approach to whica, through the wall, forms almost a miui- 
kin apartment. 

Yet to this unattractive mansion did our gracious Queen choose to re- 
pair a year or two ago, and enjoyed her sojourn there extremely. There 
is, we believe, one straight room in the castle, and this, of course, was 
devoted to her Majesty; the royal suite were less happily located ; the 
best apartment that could be offered them after the necessary appropria- 
tions to her Majesty the Prince, and the royal children, was one of no 
particular shape, and of most particularly uncomfortable dimensions and 
belongings, having one small window cutin the thick wall, and looking 
on to another wall, ainted white, at the distance of a yard and a ball. 
In this interesting chamber did the lords and ladies in waiting attend her 





Majesty’s pleasure during the live-long day. 








and the fishes of the sea, andthe stumblingbvocks with the wicked ; and I | they are evi 


The whole castle did not afford 
the attendants of the Queen. They hardly numbered above ninety, the 
royal progress being without state, and several houses in the village of 

almer were occupied by them. 

We were shown so many bedrooms that we began to wonder whether 
the castle contained a parlour. One‘comparatively large and lengthy 
apartment, however, is divided into dining and drawing-rooms, and by 
means of screens neatly contrived in the centre, served the Queen asa 
breakfast parlour. As to all other bedrooms, not being furnished with 
tne modern appanage, now considered indispensable, of dre:sin j-rooms, 

ently meant to serve—not 
* As parlour and kitchen an’ a,” 
but certainly as bedroom, dressing-room, and private sitting-room. 

The Duke’s was winding and narrow, having a window at each extre- 
ae There was the bed—not its modern imitations at Strathfieldsaye 
and Apsley House, bat the genuine identical campaiga iron bed—and 
oh! how uncomfortable it cid look! And close by it was the painted 
deal — in which all the shaving and washing materials are depo- 
sited after his Grace's ablutions. We did not absolutely see the cracked 
saucer in which Mr. Pitt, whea warden, kept his shaving soap, and which 
the Duke had only been too happy to apply to the same p but, 
doubtless, it was there—we hope it was. It were too bad such a 
crack in such a saucer should ever degenerate into an absolute fracture. 

The Duke rises early—very; still adhering to the rule, that “ when it 
is time to turn over it is time to turnout;” but he does not intefere with 
the usual household arrangements; he troubles no one but his valet, as 
we were told by his gardener. Whilst his Grace breakfasts, his room is 
put in order, and hither he returns, and here he does all the work of the 








all the heights and penetrated into most of tne caverns. We had startled | of handsome, at Whitehaven, who daring the 





day—write, write, writing—~sitting, standing,. or on his knee, as it may 


ha ¥ P 
The farnitare throughout the house is baa and common in the ex- 
treme. Each successive Lord Warden usually takes what has been left 


| by his predecessor, and thus a hc trogenedus assemblage of very common 


articles has been amassed; many of them, such as, but for their most 

fect cleanliness, would hardly be looked at in a third-rate broker's p ol 

in London. But one peculiar circumstance, and one referable to the 

personal taste of the present owner is, that every w'odow-curtain and 

every bed in the house is a bright yelluw. No other is tolerated from 

| drawing-room to attic; nor was the Queen—though walls vanished in a 
night and others rose in the morning to gratify her feelinge and to do her 
houour—nor was she permitted other than the favourite colour. Her — 
bed, her chairs, her draperies, were all bright yellow. 

We weil remember a maiden lady, elderly, and decidedly the reverse 
periodical visits of the noble 
family who represent that town, and whose influence has tended mainly 
to its uprise, always dressed in yellow—their political colour. Cap, 
| bonnet, flowers and gown; gloves, shoes, scarf, aud parasol—all were 
bright yellow. But lr prejudice in favour of that colour might not be 
so purely disinterestea as that of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

In what, by courtesy, is styled the drawing-room at Walmer Castle, just 
opposite the Duke's habitual after-dinner seat, is a beautiful Indian cabi- 
net ; the doors are wide open, but the interior displays nothing save a 
miniature ivory figure the size of your finger. n examining it, you per- 
ceive a finely carved model of Napoleon, in a position rather peculiar, but 
we should fancy very comfortable, from its frequent adoption by the 
nobler gender iu their “ hour of ease.” The ex-Bmperor is seated astride 
oa achair, his chin resting on his hands which are crossed on the back 
of thechair. Thus seated, he confronts hisimmortal foe. , 

What niay be the Duke’s thoughts, as in his quiet, solitary, reflective 
hours he thus looks on the effigy of the extraordinary man whose desti- 








nies were so strangely interwoven with his own, but who, whilst he is 
enjoying a green and honoured old age, has long ‘ain mouldering and 
half-forgotten in the silent grave! 

We must not forget the garden, abounding in flowers not rare nor re- 
cherche, but rich, and ll ow and the pride of the lawn, a noble lime- 
tree , which the Duke declares is the finest in the world, and which, jast 
bursting into flower when we saw it, will now be flinging its luxuriaut 
aroma far and wide. Still less must we forgetthe gardener—the Duke’s 
own especial gardener, for so he certainly is—a fine, portly, healthy, hap- 
py, handsome, elderly man. He was at the battle of Waterloo, and his 
regiment was disbanded afterwards, and the Duke, for reasons < 
doubtless, proposed to him to take the situation of head-gardener of Wal- 
mer. He demurred—as much asa true soldier could presume to do at 
the decree of his commanding officer—for by his own especial decla- 
ration he did not know a moss-rose from a cabbage; but the Duke was 
peremptory, and he could but obey orders. “ But now,” he said, “I get 
on pretty well.” 

“‘ And like it?” 

** Ob yes.” 

“‘ But suppose war were to break out, should you be a soldier egain!” 

‘“‘ Why, that would depend on the Duke, ifhe said I must go, of course 

must.” 

“ But how did you manage when you first’came here ?” 

“ Why, as well as [ could; but it was rather awkward.” 

‘** Perhaps you studied hard—read a good deal ?”” 

“ No, IU didn’t read at all.” 

“You looked about you then? ’ 

“ Why, yes; I did.” 

“ And you get on very well ?”” 

‘““Why, yes; but I’m plagued sometimes; the names of the flowers 

puzzle me sadly.” 

‘*And what does the Duke say to that?’ 

“Oh, I have him there, for he doesn’t know them himself.’’ 
——— 


NEW ANESTHETIC AGENT. 
From the Caledonian Mercury. 


Ether inhalations, which promised to impart such an invaluable aid to 
surgical science, had not been in use for twelve months, when another 
and far more effective anwsthetic agent has been discovered. We are 
not surprised at this result; for, when we formerly directed attention of 
to the application of ether, and to the differences among medical mem 
the highest reputation in this city as to its efficacy, we said the discovery 
ouglit not to be rashly discarded, for it might yet prove a rich pearl. On 
the one side some medical men were sceptical, conceiving tha‘, though the 
immediate effect might deaden sensation, the human frame still could not 
be subjected to such violent ordeal without the hazard of permanently 
injurious consequences. Professor Miller and Dr. Duncan, on the other 
hand, were more sanguine as to its application, both these eminent sur- 
geons having repeatedly employed the same in the most trying opera- 
tions, and with very decided success. That celebrated physician, Profes- 
sor Simpson, also came to the same conclusion as Professor Milier and 
Dr. Duncan, he having often used the application in obstetric cases and 
with the happiest results. We maintain that here at least was ample 
evidence that an agency had been discovered, which although it might be 
too imperfect and questionable to secure the universal fat of the medical 
world at its first stage, was yet well worthy of the most scientific inves- 
tigation. That attention we were confident it would receive from some 
of the ce authorities in our own city, and we have not been disap- 

inted. 

PeThe result has been that Professor Simpson, amidst all the anxieties 
and toils of an unusually extensive practice, bas unweariedly directed 
his research to the discovery of other therape utic agents, ‘“ which were 
capable of being introdueed with equal rapidity and success into the sys- 
tem, through the same extensive and powerful channel of pulmon 
absorption.” At length he found one infinitely more efficacious than a 
the others ; viz, the chloroform or the perchloride of formyle. The com- 
position of chloroform was first scontapelc ascertained by Dumas, the 








Some of these rooms are half circular, some are narrow, almost like | 


celebrated French chemist, in 1835 , but Souberain and arate hat pre- 
viously been engaged in similar investigations, and so far with success. 
Their inquiries, however, were solely directed with a view to the exten- 
sion of the chemical science. “ They had,” observes Professor Simpson, 
“ no idea that the substance to which they called the attention of their 
chemical brethren, could or would be turned to any practical purpose, or 
that it possessed any physiological or therapeutic effects upon the animal 
economy.” To Professor Simpson, therefore, belongs the honour of dis- 
covering its wonderful anesthetic properties, and cf having first 
ventured to apply it to the relief ofs fering humanity. Its advantages 
over ether are 80 varied and palpable, that the latter may be considered 
as already superseded, “ It is a dense, limpid, colourless liquid, read- 
ily evaporating, and possessing an agreeable, fragrant, fruitlike odour, 
and a saccharine, pleasant taste.” 

As an inhaled and anaesthetic agent, it possesses over sulphuric ether 
the following advantages: First, as much less quantity will produce the 
same effect ; second, a more rapid, complete, and generally more persist- 
ent action, with less preliminary excitement and tendency to exhil- 
aration and talking ; third, the inhalation is far more agreeable and 
pleasant than that of either; fourth, as a smaller quantity is used, 





the application is less expensive, which becomes an important con- 
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i if brought Tato” ‘hee; fifth, its perfume is not unplea- 
eet On a ke evanescent ; sixth and seventh, no par- 
ticalar instrament or inhaler is '; itis quite portable ; and all 
that is reqaired is to diffuse a listle of the liquid a hollow-shaped 
sponge, or even ihe pocket handkerchief, and apply the same over the 
mouth and nostrils, so as to sage inbaled.” achat have verry Lb cove 
sor Simpson since bis discovery, ied it ently to o ic 
— , and wn entire success ; but it las leat whats bebe applied, for the 

time, by Professor Miller and Dr. Dancap, to surgical operations. 


-———>>———— 


SAusical and Theatrical Xtems. 


Mrs. Mowatt has been quite successful at Manchester, where she 
made her debut on 6th December in ‘The Lady of Lyons.” Mr. Da- 
venport has also made a hit. They are called before the curtain every 
night, One night, having received the cordial tribute of applause, Mrs. 
Mowatt glided off, significantly pointing to Mr. Davenport, as equall 
deserving of the tribute with herself. 1 
ness of the reception, Mr. Dave addressed the audience in terms of 
grateful acknowledgement, as follows :— } 

Ladies and gentlemen,—It is with no ordinary feelings that I ap 

before you, respectfully to offer Mrs. Mowatt’s ackaowledgements, and 
permit me to add my own, for the perty manner in which you have 
received our first ts before a British public. Though s'rangers 
among you, the fair report which reached us in our own land of the gen- 


erous ap of the drama here (especially by a Manchester aadi- 
ence); of their warm reception of those who seek to maintain its puri- 
ty; of their well-known hospitality to the children of a sister country,— 
led us to hope for some indulgence ; and allow me to say, we aresensible 


of having to-night received, not that indulgence alone, but the most 
cheering encouragement # your hands. Should we be so fortunate, du- 
ring our present engagement, as to leave the same impression upon your 
memories which our own countrymen have permitted us to believe we 
have left on theirs, we shall hail it asa most auspicious welcome to this 
mother-land of art and science ; we shall feel that the good wishes of our 
friends have not been breathed in vain; and, in redoubling our exertions, 
will seek to merit the fayour which you seem prepared eo liberally to 
bestow.” 

The subscription for the grand opera is beginning to assume form and 
consistence. Many of the most distinguished of the nobility have alrea- 
dy secured boxes and stalls, and the omuibus boxes are in the course of 

reparation. One, however, is already completed, which is exclusively 
Soneten to the officers of the Guards. 


The grand Shakspearian Festival in London, under the patronage of the 
Queen, off with great eclat, and was numerously attended. Mr. 
Macready’s adaptation of * Philip Van Arteveld” was brought out with 
great splendour at the Princess's, but was withdrawn afier the sixth re- 
Jroscuepeee- It bas not sufficientdramatic interest for the stage. Anna 

hillon made a successful debut at the Priucess’s in the opera of the “Am 
bassadrice.” Mr. and Mrs. Kean have been quite successful at Sheffield 
and Liverpool. They aro now in Dublin, playing to crowded houses. 
They appear at the Haymarket early in the January. Marston’s play of 
the “* Heart and the World,” written for Miss Faucitt, was brougat cut at 
the Haymarket, bat ran only afew nights. Jullien commenced the ope- 
atic season on 6th December, and produced the English version of the 
“‘Bride of Lammermoor.” Reeves made a great hit as Edgar, and is 
pronounced the first tenor on the Eaglish stage. Mitchell is making great 

paratious to produce “ Antigone,” in Freuch, at the St. James. The 
rst representations will be private before the Queen on the Ist January. 
Rachel does not visit Eugland this season. 


Meyerbeer is writing an opera for Alboni, who appeared last week at 
the Ltaliens, in Paris, with the greatest success in “ Semiramide.” Ther 
is no chance of: Meyerbeer’s new opera, ‘' Le Prophete ; ou, |’Africaine,’ 
being produced at the Academie Royale, the composer insisting on terms 
which MM. Duponchel and Roquepian would not agree to; amongst 
others, that Roger, the tenor singer, should supplant Duprez, and Jenny 
Lind to be engaged at her own terms, which were so enormous, that the 
directors declined at once any further treaty. 


Mr. Macready appeared at the Theatre Royal, Manchesttr, for one 
night only, on Saturday last,as Cardinal Wolsey in ‘“‘ Henry the Kighth.” 
iss Sara Flower and the Pyrenees Singers are eugaged at the Ade- 
laide Gallery, giving morning cqncerts, which are crowded. Mr. H. 
Laurent presides at the pianolorte. 


Mise Bircu axp tue Fresca Orera.—The Tribunal of Commerce of 
the Seine have been occupied with a case in which MM. Daponchel and 
Nestor Roqueplan, the managers of the French Opera, demanded 30,000f. 
damages aga‘nst Miss Birch for breach of engagement. The plaintiff's 
counsel stated, that, when the fair defendant was called upon to appear 
at the theatre, it was found that she had availed herself of the Northern 
Railway and the Boulogne steamer and had passed over to England The 
court sentenced ‘her, by default, to pay the 30,000f. demanded. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this decision is not final, and that Miss 
Birch bas the power to justify her conduct if she pleases to do so. 

Ayliffe, for many yearsa clever representative of old men, and who, 
pe at Covent-garden and Drury Lane, filled a responsible situation, is 

ead. 

Menpxtssonn, raz Composer.—The German journals give very inter- 
esting particulars relative to the death of Mendelssohn. Mendelssoln 
was brought up with a sister, who married an artist of the name of Haen- 
sel. He bimself married, about ten years ago, the daughter of a senator 
of Frankfort. These two families were inseparable. Mendelssohn and 
his sister, Fanny Haensel, formed but one sou!. This remarkable woman 
was herself a good composer, and directed the first steps of her brother 
in his musicai career. About nine months ago, Fanny Haensel compos- 
ed a symphony, the ng gre of which she conducted herself: at the 
csaimencement of the filth part Madame Haensel dropped dead of an 
bs lectic fit. Since that time, M. Mendelssohn wandered about like a 
shadow among the living. In a letter addressed to his wife, he sayst— 
“ Our common soul has taken her flight to heayen. I greatly fear, | shall 
shortly go to meet her, for Fanny always promised she would come and 
take me from this world should she die before me.” Two months after, 
Mendelssohn died of an apoplectic fit. 


Mapame Caruinxa pg Dietz’s Coxcert.—Brighton, Wednesday, Ist 
December.—The celebrated pianist, Madame Cathinka de Dietz, gave a 
concert here on Monday last, which was fully and fashionably attended. 
The fair bencjficiaire took a part in two duos and a septuor, in which lat- 
ter she was aide? by Mons. B. Albert, a young pianist from France (en- 
tirely new to an English audience), Haussman and others, The septuor, 
entitled La Pluie de Notes, composed by Madame de Dietz and Mons. 
Albert, is, in fact, a shower of notes of the most brilliant and perie des- 
criptien, and was done ample justice to by ali pzrties. 

Miss Birch, in a letter to the journals, contradicts the statement respect. 
ing ber ill-treatment in Paris by the directors: of the Academie Royale, aud 
states that the difficulty of pronouncing the French |-uguage was the rea- 
son for throwing up her engagement. 

Jules Schalhoff, the celebrated composer and pianist, has arrived in 
Madrid. Since his departare from London he has made an extensive musi- 
cal tour, in company with Seligmann, the celebrated violoncellist, via- 
Paris, the Pyreuees, Pau, and Bayonne, He has been everywhere enthu- 
asiastically received. 

Liezt the pianist is now at.St. Petersburg. His, tour in Turkey has 
turned out one of the most profitable he ever mese. 

_Mrs. Wood appeared at ihe Concert-hal!, Liverpool, to a crowded au- 
pepe MS — 10 excellent voice, and was as warmly applauded as in 

Rooke’s opera of‘ Henrique” i 
of his widow and children. Eten: 
The Grand Lodge of Freemusons subscribed L. f th 
= an hyper es of the late Mr. Peake the Rie. te an 
T yal Italian Opera, Coveut-garden, ; { 
‘will open on the 16th February. hile tiatactis aacperss 
M. Dachene, a chemist of Havre, lately shot ificent blue ibi 
near the meuth of the Seine, at Havre. "tt is dificult pay sates how 
this bird could have been found so far from Egypt, its uative country. 


Piiscellancous. 


Dears or Sin Wactrer Scott's Pirer.—We learn from a gentleman 
in Edinburg), that amoung the latest victimes of the fever at present raging 
in that city, was Joho Brace, or “John of Skye,” for sume years the 
Highland piper at Abbotsford. In his best days Jobn was a five athletic 
man, and when dressed iu full costume, playiug « pibroch, or marching 
up the dining room at Abboteford, io receive from the hands of his illus 


about being published for the benefit 


if touched with the friondli- . 


sing and picturesque appearance. Latterly, hewever, the poor fellow 
got wild aud unsettled. He imagined himself to be a descendant of the 

at Robert Bruce, and hinted at his pretensions to the throne, which 
only his re. for “ the young lady Queen,” prevented him from assert. 
ing. He still wandered about, old and indigent, playing the pipes which 
he had recoived from Sir Walter. Though more than 70 years of age, 
aud subjected to much hardship and privation, John of Skye walked 
erect, and had a military air to the last. There was uo relation to claim 
the poor piper’s remains, and his body was sent to one of the dissecting- 
rooms. A medical stadent purchased for a trifle the bag-pipes which he 
was so proud to bear as a gift of the great magiciaa, and with which he 
had once charmed “ high dames and mighty earls” in hall aud greeawood 
—Ross-shire Advertiser. 

Canicatunes.—H. B. is prolific on the commencement of the Parlia- 
mentary political drama, no fewer than six new caricatures haviag sprung 
from his pencil at once. The “ State Waggon in difficulties,” is a very 
good one, and the load seems indeed too great to be dragged along : whilst 
the driver (the Premier) is told by his tellow-labourer (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) that they had better throw some of itout, as for instance 
a top-heavy packet, labelled “The Bank Charter: Peel and Co.” Bir, 
Robert Peel ag Caius Marius sitting on the ruins of Catbage, and Cobden 
looking-mournfully on, is another well conceived llusion ; and the next, 
a string of unhappy ghosts wandering on the barks of the Styx, is yet 
| more amusingly ae. The ghosts are candidates thrown out at the 
| elections—Macaulay, Hobhoase, Hawes, Roebuck, &c., whilst the bua’, 
| with Lord Juh nand other members, is crossing to the opposite shore, and 
beckoning a fond farewell. The “ Mask of Comus,” furnishes a splendid 

roup of ibe Palace intrigues at Madrid; and the last two affect the 
urrency questioa, in which Mr. Mantz, Mr. Spooner, and the Ministers, 
| flourish in grotesque character. We dare say ihe Jewish question will 
| suggest some entertaining ideas to follow these genuine ‘‘H B.’s,”’ of 
which only six are wanted to complete the extraordinary number of nine 
huudred from one brain and hand! ! . 


Tue CountEss Guicciott —The name of Lord Byron’s celebrate d fa- 
vourite appears in the Paris papers as about to enter once more into the 
bonds of matrimony. Among the pacriegre published at the Mairie of 
the first arrondissement of Paris, is that of “‘ M. Hilaire Etienne Octave 
Bouillé, Marquis de Boissy du Condrais, peer of France, and chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, widower, to Madame Therése Frangoise Olympie 
Gaspera Gamba, daughter ofthe Count Ruggero, Gamba Giselli,Jand widow 
of Count Guiccioli.” The Marquis de Boissy, like his fair bride, has 
arrived at an age of decided maturity. He has been for several years a 
widower, having been married in the first instance to Mademoiselle de 
Musnier de Folleville, who, we believe, was granddaughter and joint 
heiress of the millionaire Marquis d' Ali By that marriage the marquis 
bad an only daughter, who was married in 1843 to the Prince de Leon, 
eldest son of the Dake de Rohan. The Countess Guiccioli therefore be- 
comes not only allied to some of the noblest families in France, but the 
wife of one of the wealthiest of the nobility in that country. 


Paris Fasuions—Public Promenade Ensemble et Toilette.—Yellow 
satin capote, the brim trimmed with yellow ribbon arrangod d/a vieille, 
and the sides with’short ends of ribbon edged with white. Blue levan- 
tine robe; gray cashmere pelisse; a close-fitting corsage ; and loose 
sleeves, a three-quarter length, surmounted by a wide mancheron ; the 
corsage, mancherons, basquines, and bottom of the dress trimmed with 
broad cashmere fringe, surmounted with several rows of narrow black 
velvet ribbon. Chaussures d’hiver ; to which is added that very comfort- 
able and distingue lady’s ‘‘ over shoe,” now so much in vogue here with 
the elite. This clever description of over-shoe has just been invented 
by the well-known firm of Godfrey and Co., Conduit street, London. 


Penatty or Boastinc.—The other evening, as a number of tradesmen 
were returning from Manchester in the rail way carriage, one of them be- 
gau to tell of the great weekly profits he was realizing by his thread 
manufactory, when a sharp-eyed little gentleman, in one corner of tke 
carriage, exclaimed, “Indeed ! and pray, sir, what may your name be ?” 

“Tam Mr H—d,” replied the boaster. ‘O!” replied his interrogator, 
**] must make a memorandum of that,” at the sametime taking out his 
pocket-book, “ for 1 do not remember your name appearing on my books 
for the income tax.”—‘‘ Oh!” replied Mr. H—d, “my works are in Man- 
chester .” “ That may be,” rejoined the other, ‘‘but | now recognise you 
asa very near neighbour. I hope for a better acquaintance with you 
sir.” —Stockport Mercury. ’ 

Discovrkry or Murat Paintinas.—At a meeting of the British Archwo- 
logical Association, it was announced that Mr. F. Baigent, one of the 
members, had brought to light from beneath the whitewash on the east- 
ern wall of Siiksteade’s Chapel, in Winchester Cathedral a well execu- 
ted group of figures, representing the Saviour calling to him St. Peter on 
the sea. The face’of the Saviour has been, at some dormer period, inten- 
| tionally chipped out, but the other portions of the painting are preity 
perfect, and exhibit, in parts, considerable artistic skill, particularly in 
the drapery. The group is surmounted by an elegant canopy, from which 
Mr. Baigent has not yet removed the whitewash. 

Tux Wipow or Menpetssonn.—The Journal des Debats states, that 
Madame Mendelssohn Bartholdv, widow of the celebrated composer, has 
received letters of condolence from three Sovereigns —viz., the King of 
Prussia, the King of Saxony, aud the Queen of England. An address has 
also been presented to her from the German musicians resident in Paris, 


Trave tine 1x Iraty,—The Courrier de Marseilles gives the following 
description of a passport exhibited at its office by a traveller just arrived 
from that country :—‘‘ The passport, thanks to many additions, is six feet 
and a half in length. [ts weight, owing to the seals and binding, ex- 
ceeds 130z.; the signatures and stamps with which it is covered are 73 
in number; and the whole cost of the passport, during a journey of five 
months, amounts to 262f. 50c. (£10 103.).” The Courrier recommends 
the bearer to show that document in Paris, and to keep it carefully as a 
curious monument of the administrative history of Italy previous to its 
regeneration. 


Incomes or Mepicat Mren.—The physician who enjoys the largest 
practice in the metropolis, iu his last return for the income tax, stated his 
professional earnings at £33,000, and several other physicians made re- 
turns varying from £15,000 to £5,000. 


The royal porcelain manufactory of Munich has just completed a mag- 
njificent dinrer-service, which the king’s youngest son, Prince Luitpold, 
of Bavaria, proposes to send to the Pacha of Eg¥pt, as a mark of ac- 
know!edgment for the reception shown him during his stay in that coun- 
try. The whole service is covered with beautiful representations of the 
most striking scenes in Bavaria, executed by eminent artists. 


OnTaocrarny.—The following is atrue copy of a letter received from 
the post-office of Bury, Lancashire:—<« Mr. Ackkin and Mr. Parhim 
Burry In geo near est Lankyshur.’ Translation of the above—Mr. 
Hacking and Berring, Bary, Engineers, East Lancashire. 


A few days ago, as a man was ploughing in a field in the commune of 
Condom (Gers), he turned up an earthen pot containing about 1,500 
silver coins of Gaulish origin, They are of base alloy and rude fabrica- 
cation, having on one side the figure of a horse, aad, on the other, seve- 
ral paralle! lines terminated by a hand. 


Royat Anecpors.—Mr. B.C. Wood, who was appointed one of the 
Pages of the Presence to Her Majesty in 1840, has died suddenly at 
Broadstairs. A curions circumstance is connected with the first intro- 
duction of Mr. Wood to the notice of Royalty. It is stated that when 
the Duchess of Kent and the young princess, her daughter, now Queen 
Victoria, were sojourning at Ramsgate, they one afternoon found Wood, 
then quite a youth, sleeping on the sands. The Duchess awakened him, 
and upon asking him if he should like to enter her service, the lad readi- 
ly assented. ithin a few days afterwards he was appointed to a situa- 
tion in the Duchess of Kent's establishment, where he remained until he 
— nr to the lucrative appointment he held at the time of his 

eath. . 


Datu or Rosert Liston, Esq. F.R.S.—The public, and especially the 
medical profession, will sympathize in the deep regret with which we an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Liston the eminent surgeon. Mr. Liscon had 
suffered for some weeks from anu affection of the threat, which proved fata 
at half-past ten o’clock on the 7thef Dec. Although he had scarcely mor 
than reached middle age, Mr. Liston had achieved an European reputa- 
tion. As sn operator he was unrivalled, but it would be unjust to sup- 
pose that in this consisted his highest excellence. No man was less in- 
clined to have recourse (9 operation when relief could be attained by auy 
other means, and no lecturer ever took more pains to inculcate the duty 
of pursuing this course of practice. 

Tur ASpiratep “* H.”—Mrs. Crawford says she wrote one line in her 
song, ‘* Kathleen Mavourneen,” for the express purpose of confounding 
the Cockney warbiers, who sing it thus:—‘‘ The orn of the uuter is eard 
on the ill;’ bat Moore has laid the same trap ia * The Woodpecker” — 
“Aart that is umble might ope for it ere.” 


A legacy of 25,0007. has been left to the Medical Department of Uni- 














trious master his Celtic guaich, brimful of Gleniiyat, he had a most impo- 
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A* ENGLISH LADY aceustomed to tuition 
as Daily Governess ina respeciable fasily 
Brooklyn. 


t an engagement 
either in this City, Jersey City, or 
aglish, she uaderstands Music, @rench, 


ES MARCUS 
mane jaunt’ 


wishes to meet with 
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Further particulars may be obtained b ing to the Rev. 
No. SPOON cata Oa ck ne SOP TnE 


A CARD.—To te ciizens of Charleston and its vicinity: We would say tor the 
bevefit ot the citiz-ns of Charleston and its vicinity that the engravings p 





by the Albion can be framed in any style, and in the best manner by oue of our subserib. 
ers, JOHN S BikD, of King’s sirect, Charleston, S.C, Looking Glasses, Portraits 
and Pictures framed in the best manner, and at the shortest notice. jan8—4t 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Ne. S Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Londen. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—€5,000,000. 

ae Company established by Act of Parliameat, in 1834, affords the most perfect 

security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended 

it since ite commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Amezi- 
can currency, $460,000, 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 

to all pulicies of the Participating Class, fromthe time they were eifected, as shown ia 


the following table:— 
vo 6 years—added $600. 
0 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 





For the whole Live. 





For seven years, 








Age. For ove year. jat an annual pre-| Yearly without, Yearly with 
| mium of Profiis. | profits. 
23 1 02 109 1 82 2 00 
24 ® i 111 187 2 10 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 
26 110 il 197 22) 








The premium, are on the most mouerate scaie, aud only one ball need be paid lor 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2 500. 
Every iafoimation will be afforded and prospectuses may be obt: hand Se sagen 
, 


to »c. 
jans—tf Agent for New York and the Uniied States. 


Wy Ashins AND IRONING, for families or single gentlemen, wanted by a person 
who hastwochildren. Respectable references can be given fur cate, &c., by ap. 

plying to MRS, HALL, 325,Broome street, or if by letter the parties requiring it 
waited upon. Jja 
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USICAL INSTRUCTION.—MRS. JOHN MACFARREN gives lessons on the 
Piano Forte, also in Italian and English Singing, On a sys.em which insores ap 

easy and rapid progress to the pupil. Terms moderate. 
RS MACFARREN has the privilege of referring to the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Dr. J. 


M. Quinn and Dr. Elliott; H. G. Yimm, EB. Seyuin, George Loder, Dr. Hodges and 
Henri Herz. 
Residence 91 Green-street. dec 4—m 
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ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBES AND FURNITURE WANTED.— 

| Phe bi east prise can be obtained by Ladies and Gestlemen who wish to a of 

their left off wardrobes aud furniture. By sending a line \o the subscriber's residence, 
throagh the Post Office, it will be prom) ‘ly attended to. 

; J. LEVENSTYN, 436 Broadway, up stairs. 

Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. Sty 4—ly 


HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respectfully announce thet he has just pow a ‘ew most 
excellent Bochm Flutes for sale. ‘These instruments are monolac ured expressly for him, 
and construcied entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernst 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a Jong acquaintance with the inventor in 
Kurope, and having veeu the first to introduce in ‘his city the Beehin Fluteas adopted 





1! in the Cons rvatoire Royale de Pa.is, London Royal Academy ot Music, and the prin- 


cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also e number ol very good eight 
keyed Flates, taken in exchange for Boehm instruments, which he woud dispose oi on 
modera e terms, and they are mostly (rom the oest makers. 

A fall scale of fingering, an: all the instructions necessary to the understarding of the 
peculiari.ies of the Beebm Flute, accompany every instrument. All interesied in the 
t lute are invited to call at 395 Bioadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical pubtications 
ar eto be had. dee 18—3m 

ANVARO’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF ‘THE MISSISSIPPL KIVER!— 

PAINTED UN THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country 

4200 mi es in length, extending from the mouth o! the Missouri River to the city of New 

Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WorRLpD! 

Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 

Aomission 50 cents—children half price. 

The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhil itions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 


Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’cloch, AM dec 18 





Garisu AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweer 
Boston and Liverpool, and beiween New York and Liverpool, calling at Hali- 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passeogers. 
Caledonia...........+ Capt. Lott from Boston........ Saturday, 15th Jan. 
Cambria......+..s.0+ Capt. ——.eeeseee from New York Saturday, 20th Jan. 
A steamship from Bostoa, Saturday, 12th February. From New York, Saturday, 
26th February. 
Ships sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. 
Passage Money $ 20. 
Passeagers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, except for personal expenses. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
These steam ships carry the Rlowicg distingnishiog lights: 
A Clear White Light at the Masthead, 
Green -on Starboard Bow. 
Red on Port Bow. 
fant Freight or Passage, apply to 
an 
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E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘a SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
» CAPI'PAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, b 
Sevides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $135,0u0. (Part of the capital ie 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MULRAY, Esq., George-st , Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Ditcctors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS. 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman, Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gortbam A. Worth, Esq 
John J. Palmer, E George Barclay, a Samuel M. ¥ox, Esq., 
SamnelS. Howland, Esq., Willitm Van Hook, Esq., 
and C. Edward Haticht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. | 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 2isT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, J ‘C, Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sa leir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly end W. G. Dickinson. . 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, rod transact any 
business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
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chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 


in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Onectors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise 4 most material reduction of cost ; Caeypngecee | Assurances, Survivorshipsor En- 
dowments (or asmaller present payment, or yearly piemium, and granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point to the! cal position of the Company as of peculiar importance to 
intending Assurers, as it enables such As urers to exercise control over the Company 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement of 
claims. 

Assurances can be effected either wiTH or wiTHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalmentss 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTeM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given 
for one halt of the first sevEN premiums, secured upon the Policy aione. 











Annual Piemium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Lite. 
x" a re “With 














Wi Without 
Age. | With | Without) trait credit. | Age- | prorts. | Proten, | Halt Credit. 
1 1131 16 5 40 % 6 2 2m & 2176 
20 | 1174 | 1 911 4 1 3171/8 40| 8 74 
% |) 229,147) 1176 50 |} 419 1/3711) 414 
8% | 2953 |202| 2 26 65 | 517 8/4191} 5 34 
3 | 21671264) 2 92 g !7i0m 16 911} 6182 





The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, wiil, upon compari- 
son, be found to be Lower than the sivilar tabies ot any othr office at present offerip 
to assure in Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths 0 
the whole profit of that Branch of the Company’s usiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Lile Assurance, can 
tained of the Secretary, or from any ot the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed: 














BeaBtHOre ..cctvvcrcccoscccsces iliam Muirhead....sccscccesceserreseeves Sevcccsce eocccee ° 
Cobourg... ses eeceses eoernce James Cameron....cseeceecers pW eccvececvoces ce edecrccccecee 
GOIDOPHE 2.000 cccccccsccce voce Robert M. Boucher,..-+--+ees++ Ptr eteeeneeemeceereneseees or 
SUMMED so Scacaduvcccediocces edecdoce rcconccedescesesoce +» Dr. James Ham tton....... 
Lendon George Scott....++-+++ .- Dr. Alexander Anderson. 
Montreal Frederick A. Willson « Dr. 8. C. Sewell 

AVis..c.06 eoWAvid Buachat. oc ccccsdee speodccccccccsccccccceccccses eos 
POG BOS ccec cece ccccc sees Malcolm Camesron.....cccccccsccccsccsscccssecccccessecces ° 

UCHEC.. ceccscccccce Osccercce Welch and DavieS.........ceccesccccccccscvccccccsecsceseeee 
St. Catharines,.......ceess00+ Lachlan Bell. .....0...-000 Coeccecrcncse coecpeecccececes . 
SMM UES el Gude cs cocccce’ Edmund Bradburwe.......... Dr. George Herrick. «..++« ° 
Woodstock........ b iddecs besos William Lapenotiere......... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford...+- 

By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
dec 18 Hanilton. 
-_--—_ 





OSEPH GILLOT?’S STEEL PENS.—Manufaciurer’s Warehouse, 91 Joho 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United States 
and Canada, has elarge and complete assortment «f these well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. CLeap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, bas been 
the cause of so may spurious imitations of the genuine! article being offerel to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillotthas determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to bim. 

In serentinen of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained fromthe Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating}bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering forsale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott. ‘ 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purcgasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will atunce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillou's name OF 
trade marks. ’ por 6. 








versity College, Loudon, by the late Dr. Holme, of Manches‘er. 
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Xapevial Parliament. 


REPEAL OF THE IRISH UNION. 
House of Commons, Dec. 7. 


Mr. FEASGUS O'CONNOR explained the reasons why he now brought 
forward the same proposition, which the late Mr.O’Connell had submitted 
to the House of Commons in 1833, namely, a proposition for the appoint- 


ment of a select committee “to ing 
the dissolution of the < 
of that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
operatives in manufactures in England ; and on the probable consequen- 
ces of continuing the Legislative Union between both countries.” If 


uire and report on the means by which 


that committee were refused to him, the people of Ireland would come 


to the conclusion that there was something behind the scenes with which 
it was inconvenient that they should become acquainted, and which 


must therefore be concealed. He should raise his motion on higher 


grounds than the falling off of exports and imports and the decay of agri- 
culture, he should raise it on justice. If he were met with the objection 
that the ascendancy of England over Ireland was founded on the rights 
of conquest, he would ask what statute of limitation ran against the 
people to prevent them from regaining the ip ndence which had been 
wrested from them by fraud and force? and if that objection should be 
followed up by another, declaring that the two countries were so tied to- 
gether that they could not now be safely separated, then he would ask 
why was it that while Bagiend had rapidly advanced towards the goal 
of perfection Ireland had 
ceeded to trace the title of the crowa of England to Ireland, from the 
first period at which it was alleged to have accrued ; and in so doing he 
divided his speech into four parts, of which the first was confined to the 
examination of the validity of the charter of King Edgar, in 964, said to 
have been registered at Glocester, which attached Ireland to the British 
Crown ; the secoud embraced the period from the conquest of Henry II, 
till the fourth year ot Heary VIII, when Poyning’s Act was passed ; the 
third, the period from that time to the American revolution in 1780; and 
the last, the period from that time to the Union in 1800. During all 
those four periods he maintained that there had net been one single re- 
ligious revolution in Ireland, which had not been brought sbout either by 
men of Bnglish birth or of Eaglish descent, and that every insurrection 
in Lreland had been excited by Protestant gentlemen, who for their own 
purposes bad made the Roman Catholics I : 
he made out these points, he should make out a strong case for investi ga- 
tion, and should rescue the Roman Catholic population of Ireland from 
the charge of being either a discontented or a disaffected population. In 
the course of carrying out this sketch, he had occasion to allude to many 
distinguished men ofall parties ; and with the sna of his two uncles 
Lord Longueville, who had won four Irish boroughs at a game of cards 
and backgammon, and Mr. Arthur O’Connor, the convicted traitor, and 
Mr. R. Cobden, whose name we are sorry to be obliged to poe in such 
company, but whose face he described as beaming with benevolence, 


humanity. and generosity, he did his best to destroy the reputaticn of 


every oue of them in the most decisive manner. He then proceeted to 
show that every article of the union has been violated since its passing, 
that the national debt of Ireland had been increased beyond its due 
ortion, that the two exchequers had been consolidated, that England 
ad governed and was governing Ireland by patronage, and that the 
management of the landed estates of Ireland, under the laws of tbe Im. 
perial Parliament, had pauperized Ireland, and created that disorder and 
confusion which prevailed in that country at present. He therefore 
called on the House to appoint a committee to inquire into the propriety 
ofrestoring the Irish parliament, which, according to his accoant of it, 
was no parliament at all till Poyning’s Act was repealed in 1780, and 
was afterwards filled with corrupt and degenerate legislators, the mere 
lackeys of England. He then favoured the House with a dissertation 
on Catholic Emancipation, and the delay in accomplishing it ; on the 
state of the representation in Ireland, on the tythe system, or absentee- 
ism, on emigration, on the poor laws of England and Ireland, on the ex- 
clusive character of the Irish magistracy, on free trade, and on the com 
ey created in the labour market of England by the immigration of 
i 


sh to the disadvantage of English Jabourers ; and in the course of that 
multifarious rhapsody, gave, according te Lis wont, an egotistical account 


iament of Ireland was effected ; on the effects 


n constantly retrograding ? He then pro- 


eir dupes and their tools. If 


other individuals who had taken up this question. He therefore would not 
support this motion. Heconcluded by appealing to the house asa jury, to 
decide whether Mr. F, O'Connor was or was not guilty of uttering libels ; 
against the memory of his father, Mr. Ponsonby; and Lord Charlemont t 
and as one of that jury, he declared upon his bonour (amid loud cheers) tha 
Mr. F. O'Connor was gaily 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL felt that there was no occasion for Mr. F. O’- 
Connor to apologize to him for having taken this motion out of his hands. 
He only regretted that the member,for Nottingham had brought it for- 
ward at an unsuitable time and in an unsuitable form. He was asking 
the house to restore its Parliament to a people, when it was uncertain 
whether that people would exist much longer; for it was left to perish by 
famine and disease, and tio hope of relief was held out to it by the Gov- 
ernment. He was also asking the house to entertain that proposition 
at a time when many ef the best friends of 
from indisposition or engagementain Ireland. Still, as the proposition 
bad been made, he felt himself bound to speak in its support. He then 
delivered himself of a speech in all its details precisely similar to those 
which he has repeatedly delivered in Conciliation-ball, contending that 
England bad taken from Ireland by the disastrous act of union 33,000,000 
of money more than she was entitled to, and likewise that she had 
created in that country a mass of starving paupers, of ruined farmers, 
and of insolvent traders, who were at Hy ser perishing in almost every 
part of it. He reminded the huuse that in 1833, when this question of 
repeal was last before it, the motion of his father had been a bya 
triumphant majority ,but that majority had been obtained by the proposal 
of an address to the Crown, in which the House of Lords afterwards 
concurred, pledging the Legislature to remedy ail the just complaints of 
Ireland and to app y redress to all herwrongs. Thirteen years had since 
elapsed and that pledge had not only not been carried out, butYhad been 
actually violated ; and as a proof of it he referred to the deficient Muni- 
cipal Corporation Biil and the deficient Franchise Bill which had been 
rao his country. Repeal was the only measure which could benefit 

reland. The great evil of that country was the drain of money out of it. 
Repeal would stop that drain, and would enrich Ireland by recalling to 
its shore its absentee proprietors. The residence of its gentry would 
restore peace, order, and prosperity at home, and would lead to the 
strength and security of the empire abroad. 

Mr. TRELAWNEY, asan English member, protested against the man- 
ner in which the Irish members were protracting all public business for 
the purpose of defeating the Crime and Outrage Bill. To show how 
sincerely he was impressed with the propriety of his own protest, he 
delivered, on the motion of Mr. F. O'Connor a speechevidently prepared 
in favour of the coercive bili. On a former occasion he had assisted 
those, who resisted such a measuse. He regretted that he had done so; 
for ne felt that he had thereby made himself responsible for the outrages 
which were now perpetrated in Ireland. lreland in his opinion was too 
lightly taxed. The property tax and the assessed taxes should be imposed 
upon it. He hoped that Government would not be induced by any Irish 
howl, or by any boring, or dunning, however incessant, to grant more 
money to that country. 

Mr. O'FLAHERTY was happy to meet Mr. Trelawney on the Arms 
Bill, to which he had transferred the debate, and explained the reasons 
why he had opposed and should oppose it in all ite stages. Noone was 
more anxious than himself to suppress atrocious crimes in Ireland or to 
strengthen the arm of Government when it was made clear to him that 
the ordinary law was insufficient for the protection of life and property. 
He considered the Irish Poor law incapable of meeting the present 


al were absent either) 





distress of Ireland, and denounced it as a confiscation of property which 
was unaccompanied by any corresponding benefit: 

Mr REYNOLDS, though convinced that the restoration of its domestic 
Legislature to the people of Ireland would be the best means of improv- 
ing its domestic condition, was of opinion that the introdaction of this mo- 
tivo at present was ill-advised and inopportune. He had therefore re 
quested Mr. F. O Connor, but in vain, to postpone it for a month, in 
order that it might be brought on after proper notice and with due consid- 
eration. Still, as it was introduced, he must express his conviction that 
the effect of the union had been to impoverish Ireland without benefiting 
England. At the time of the union Ireland was prosperous and happy ; 
out every year since she had been sinking deeper and deeper into rain, 





of the labours and persecutions by which he had earned for himself the | till she was at last little better than a great mendicity ivstitution, exhibiting 


glorious character of a tried and an unpaid patriot. 


nounced as adestructive and a revolationist ; but all the acts of his life 
had been directed, and were still directed, to the creation of a new and 
different social condition in this country. He was not an infidel, nor an 
atheist. He was for the altar, the throne, and the cottage ; for the altar, 
as the footstool of God, and not of Mammon; for the throne, as resting 


on the affections of the people, and not on the lusts of an aristocracy ; 


and for the cottage, as the castle of the freeman, and not as the den of 


the slave. He then concluded by reading the words of his motion. 


Sir G. GREY could not tell what the feelings of Irish members might 


He had been de-} “© melanchely spectacle of a pauperism of 4,000,000 of svuls. 


He then 
lectured Mr. Trelawney for asserting that Ireland was not sufficiently 
taxed at present. The whole landed property of that country did not ex- 
ceed 13,250,000/. a year; and the enormous mass of taxation levied upon 
[reland, increased as it had receatly been by the imposition of the Pvor 
Law, was levied on thatlanded property. It would, therefore, be unjast to 
subject it to new taxation in the shape of a property tax. As to the Poor 
Law, it was a good law,and he should always defend its principle, It 
was a blister oa the back of the Irish landlords, which would prevent the 
people of England frum being burdened in future with tke support of the 


be after the speech which had just been delivered; bat for his own part, | poor of Ireland. 


having listened to it with the deepest attention, he could not help thinking 
that even Mr F. O’Connor himself must now be convinced that he would 


have exercised a wiser discretion in abstaining from pressing his motion 


at that moment upon the house. Mr. F. O’Connor had concluded his 
speech by reading his motion; and if he bad not done so very few persons 


would have conjectured from his speech what that motion really was 


Mr. F. O'Connor had gone with considerable ability through the history of 


Ireland, and through some part of hisown autobiography, with which, how 


ever, he had occupied the time ofthe bouse on a previous occasion but could 


he expect that any committee would pursue the same extensive and dis 


cursive range of subjects? He had uiterly failed to demonstrate that the 
evils on which he had dwelt, were occasioned by the union, although he 
had attempted to prove, in true Irish fashion, that the evils antecedent to it 
If he really thought the results of the 
forward a distinct motion for its 
repeal? That would be a fairer mode o dealing with the subject than by 
referring it to a committee, whose investigations would occupy not only 
Mr. F. O’Connor was 
of opinion that patronage entered very largely at present into the Govern- 
ment of England ; but supposing an Irish Parliament were restored to that 
t there would be a totai absence of the exer- 
cise of patronage by the Executive Government ? or that tbe Irish mem- 
bers would be so patriotic as never to ask a favour from it ? or that the 
Irish constituency wou'd be so self-denying as not to make those applica- 
posts and places which were so annoying to hon. members at 
present? Refusing to deal on this occasion with the plausible and sub- 
from time to time against the union, 
and confining bimself to the arguments of Mr. F. O'Connor entirely, he 
asked that hon. member whether his complaint that the Irish injared the 
English labourers by the competition which they created in the labour 
Market was meant to be an intimation on his part that the immigration of 
Irish labourers intothis country should be prevented, and that a non inter- 
course act between the different portions of this great empire should be 
forthwith passed? Instead of aiming at such a complete severance, he 
Sir G. Grey) thought that it would be better by kindness and generosity to 
ra regretted the secta- 
rian tone of Mr. F. O'Connor's speech, and contended that it was calculated ® 
to draw a marked distinction between the Roman Catholic and Protestant | 
population of Ireland: Thinking that the object of the motion was a uftre 
mockery, and that the assent of Government to it would give rise toa delusive 
Opinion that it intended to repeal the union, he concladed by recommen- 
ing that this question should be dismissed at ounce from the consideration 


were the works of its creation. 
union so disastrous, why did he not brin 


this session, but every session of this Parliament 
country, did he imagine 


tions for 


stantial arguments which were urged 


aw tighter the bonds of union between them. He 


of the house. 


th 
Mr. F. O'Connor had stated that the late Mr. Grattan had been a rebel 


The statement was false. He had libelled Lord Charlemont and the Irish 

d sold the country. That charge was 
[ be Charlemont’s i M that the feat res | them discussed a hundred timesover. That was not the time for a discuss- 
olutions for emaacipating the Catholics from the penal laws were drawn 
He had likewise 
Ponsonby and the late Mr. Grattan were both 
~~ That was not s0. 
*. F. O'Connor bad confounded the Society of United Irishmen of 


Volunteers by asserting that the 
equally unfounded. 1t was in 


UP, and obtained the concurrence of the Volunteers. 
Oasted that the late Mr. 


ee Irishmen, and had fomented the Irish rebellion. 
1791 with the United Irishmen of 1797. 


wih! had belonged to the first, but never to the last society. He did not 

® quarrel with Mr. F. O'Connor, whom he knew not to be so black 
himself; but upon this quarrel, if need were, he would fight 
He then read Mr. F. O’Connor—whom he 
uterfering some years ago in the county of Cavan for his pro- 


as he painted 
to the last drop of his blood. 
eulogized for i 
tection again 


fa Mr. H. GRATTAN, with great warmth, vindicated the character of his 
Ather from the unjustifiable aspersions cast upon it by Mr. F. O'Connor. 


Dr. BOWRING had intended to have spoken upon this subject, but du- 
ting the speaker’s absence he had been requested to change his intention 
in order to preventany delay in bringing forward more important busi- 
ness. Of that request he saw the full propriety, and would therefore de- 
cline tosay a word upon this subject, which might, however, become 
hereafter one of as much importance in England as it was now considered to 
be in Ireland. 

Mr. ROCHE observed, that the real question upon this motion was not 
so much the question of repeal as the expediency of governing Ireland ina 
_} different manner from that in which it had been governed of late years. 

He told the house that the Irish members were determined to sicken it 
with the discussion of [rish matters if it would persist in governing Ireland 
on ihe old system ; for no grievance should take place in Ireland without u 
fal! discussion apon it in the English House of Commons, If the house did 
not give the Irish people their domestic Legislature, it could not rely in 
future on the assistance of that people in time of war. Instead of finding 
a friend in that quarter, they would find—he regretted it—an open and de~ 
clared enemy 

Major BLACKALL could not ae da’ this motion because he had not 
confidence in the motives of Mr. F, O'Conner, Though an Eagl ish 
member, Mr. F. O’Conner was an Irishman, w ho had long been resident 
out of that country, and whose conduct daring his absence had not reflecs 
ted honour on the Irish name, As Mr. F. O'Sonner had taken the ques: 
tion out of the hands of those in which it ought to have been placed, he 
should vote against this proposed committee. Whatever obstruction Mr. 
Roche might be inclin to throw in the way of Irish business, he 
would remind him that the obstruction which he was throwing in the way 
of the Crime and Outrage Bill woald create more misery in Ireland than 
in England. That bill ought to be urged forward with all haste in order 
that the crime should be suppressed in Ireland. 

Mr, M. O’O. NNELL then delivered himself of an “ out-and-out” repeal 
speech, in which he discussed the whole policy of the English Government 
towards Ireland for some years past, and all the grievances, real and pre- 
tended, ofhis unfortunate country. Alludingto the speech of Mr. Tre- 
lawney, he warned the house against converting the howl of which 
that gentleman complained, into a warwhoop. Englaad could not tellbow 
soon it might be at war ; its defenceless condition admitted by the Duke 

ellington, was known to the world: if it wanted to be strong, it 
should lay by these coercion bills and conciliate Ireland. 

Mr. FAGAN made a very prolix speech, and was at last so often inter- 
rupted, that he moved an adjournment of the debate, which gave rise 
to some excitement, in the course of which Mr. Walter observed that, 
“judging from the speeches of that evening, the Irish were jast as fit for 
self-legislation as the blacks. This was indignantly resented by the Irish 
members. , 

.| Mr. WALTER said: Ifhe might jadge from the speeches of that eve- 
ning, the grievances and disiresses of Ireland were quite new matter to that 
house ; and yet there was not one gentleman present who had not heard 


ion of those subj-cts. We were assembled at present to protect the lives 
of our fellow subjects ; and were we to be told that no check ought to be 
placed upon marder and assassination wotil we had ascertained the causes 
of them and had redressed the grievances of Ireland? What would Irish 
members have said, if we bad refased to grant any relief to their country 
until we had inquired into#&nd ascertained, the causes of the failure of the | 
poe crop? Hecalled on those who said that there ought to be no de- | 
ay In administering to their distress, and whose constant cry was “ Give, 
give,” to be consistent in the course which they pursued He agreed 
with his hon, colleague, that for the repression of ordinary crimes the ordi- 
osry law of the land was sufficient; but with assassins the course to be 


st an infuriaied mob—a severe lecture for reviving old and pursued was to knock them down first and to inquire afterwards. | 
obsolete transactions which ought to be obliterated from the public mom- Mr. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL commented on the pert and flip: | 
Ory if the different classes of Irishmen were to live together peaceably ia | Pot speech of the last speaker, which he said bore a striking resemblance 
still ah Ne would not say that this motion was a claptrap motion ; but | % the clever bat bitter articles of a leading journal which was io the habit} 
sal ad t 


'e appearance of having been brought forward to sup plan 





, | of throwing oil of vitriol on the irritated feelings of Ireland. That speech, 


however smart, was not at all relevant io the subject of the debate. He 
hoped that Mr. FAGAN would persist in his 2 naless the house show- 
ed an inclinatton to listen tothe speeches of Irish members. 

Mr O’GORMAN MAHON moved, a an amendment upon the motion of 
adjournment, that Mr. Fagan be asked to continue his address. Having 
had some experience in the house 13 years ago, ne bore his willing testi- 
mony to the increased patience with which it now listened to every mem- 
ber who addressed it on ~ affairs of Ireland. er - the — to con- 
tinue its generosity a few moments lon ior perbaps Mr. F 
would not trouble “ long. He ho thet ‘bs house would allow ‘the 
debate to terminate with the same goed feeling in which it commenced. 

Sir G. GREY interposed to the same effect. He was sure that if Mr 
heat confined himself within proper limits the house wouid be glad to 

ear him. 

Mr JOHN O'CONNELL said, that he had been 16 years a member 
the house, and in no Parliament had he seen such a wish to crash discussion 
on Irish questions as in the present. He had never been in any Parlia- 
ment in which there was so much intolerance directed 


ainst He 
hoped that Mr. Fagan would persist in bis motion, if it were to 
mark the indignant sense of Irish members upon the interruptions Pope. i 
they had been exposed. : 


Mr. FAGAN had only moved the adjournment of the debate for the 
pu of showing that he was not to be crushed as new member- He 
ad imagined that the battle of repeal would be fought on the floor of that 
house ; but he was now afraid that the people of Ire would never ob- 
tain their rights peaceably from an Imperial Parliament- He had not 
been annoyed by the style of his reception—he was a stranger speaking 
among strangers—he cared nothing for himself, but he felt deeply that 
the cause of his country had been injured in his person. He had no wish 
to exhibit drew his motion. These words, which were uttered with 
great modesty and good feeling, elicited the cheer of the house. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR briefly replied to the arguments of Sir G. Grey. 
He bad been asked, if he intended to prevent Irish labourers from com- 
ing to this country to seek employment? He hoped that by a repeal of the 
union they would have sufficient employment and remuneration at home; 
and then they would become good customers to the English manufactur- 
ing operative. He defended bimself against the |attack of Major Black- 
all, whose censure passed by him as the idle wind for which he ‘cared 
not and observed, that gentleman’s dislike of himself was no reason for 
his opposing a motion which he had pledged himself to his constituents 
to support. He replied io Mr. Walter’s nigger story by another, and re- 

uested his hon, colleague, who was evidently going to support the Coer. 
cion Bill, “if he intended to flog the Irish people, to flog them”—but not 
to, “floggee and preachee” at the same time. He thought that the Gov- 
ernment had exhibited good taste in confining the debate on this question 
to one side. 

Major BLACKALL asserted that he had entered Parliament unfettered 
by an pledge either upon repeal or any other question. 

The house than prvided, when the number were—For the motion, 23. 
—Against it, 255,—Majority against it, 232. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
House of Commons, Dec. 16. P 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in pursuance of his notice, moved that the 
House resolve itself into committee on the removal of the civil and po- 
litical disabilities affecting Her Maszsty’s Jewish subjects. In bring- 
ing forward this sabject he could not avail himself of many of the to 
pics which those who had advocated the removal of former religious dis 
abilities had used, for he was addressiug the House on a question inyol- 
ving the religious condition of a community not exceeding 40 000 per- 
sons, which was neither willing nor able to excite turbulence or confu- 
cion in case its prayers were rejected, or to threaten the Staie with vio- 
lence and danger in case their demands were not satisfied. He based 
his m»tion on the simple but solid ground that every Eaglishman born 
was entitled to every honour and advantage which the British constitu- 
tion held out, and that religious opinions ought not to be any obstacle to 
the enjoyment of those honours and those advantages. Unless, then, 
something could be proved to disqualify the Jews, natives of this realm, 
from civil and political office, they were entitled to all the privileges 
which British subjects claimed as their birth-rights. The opponents of 
this motion admitted the peaceable conduct of the Jews. It was, 
fore, unnecessary io say a word in their favour. The Jews lived ac- 
cording to the same moral code which was admitted by ourselves, In 
the offices to which they had been already admitted they had shown 
their.capacity for administering them, and in science and intelligence 
had proved themselves equal to any public charge to which other Bri- 
tish subjects were entitled to aspire. They were subject to the burdens 
of the country, they submitted to all the duties which the State imposed 
upon them, and, therefore, they had a claim to its usual rewards. He 
then proceeded at once to consider the objections urged in bar to the 
admission of the Jews to the rights which he claimed for them. He de- - 
nied that in proposing this measure he was un-Christianizing the coun- 
try or the Legislature. Our present restrictione did not attain the ead 


} which they were intended to accomplish ; for whilst they excluded those 


who felt the religious obligation of an oath, they did not exclude those 
who denied religious obligation altogether. Complaints had been made 
that the Jews held up Carist as an impostor, and were constant revilers 
of Perea Now, was there ever any man who sneered more at 
Christianity than Mr. Gibbon, and yet he had taken his seat in that House, 
had held officeon the true faith of a Christian, and had sat on the Treas- 
ury benches with a Government which had upheld the very highest 
Church doctrines Mr. Hume had never sat in that House, but he had 
held the office of English Charge d’ Affaires at Paris ; Sir R. INct1s could 
not name a single Jew who hi. uadermined Christianity so much; and 
yet Mr. Hume would have taken the declaration now required w be made 
at the table, with a smile perhaps at what he would have deemed the 
iolly of requiring it. Having shown that it was not by deciarations of 
this kind that the security of Christianity could be effected. ue next pro- 
ceeded to show at some ean that we should not impair the principle 
that Christianity was part and parcel of the law of the land by admittin 
Jews into Parliament, The 4th chapter of the act of the 3d of James I. 
was the first actin which the words “on the true faith of a Christian” 
were used, and they were repeated in another act of the seventh year of 
the same Morarch for the purpose of distinguishing those Roman Catho- 
lics who bore true allegiance to the Crown of England from those who 
held the eo of the Pore to depose heretical Monarchs. ‘Ihe intro- 
duciion of those words was founded, not on religious, but on political 
reasons, and they were intended not to exclude Jews, but a certain class 
of Roman Catholics from Parliament. In the reign of Cuarces If. the 
same reasons prevailed, which induced the Legislature to exclude the 
Pro'estant Dissenters from certain offices by an oath in which the same 
words were used. Now, in 1829 we had repealed all these acts, so far 
as they regarded both Roman Catholics and Dissenters; and that being 
the case, he submitted that this which was called the Christian character 
of our constitution, if it ever had any existeace at all, had no existence 
save from the year 1829. : 

He next adverted to the objection that the Jewswere a separate nation 
—a position which the Jews themselves at ab erence If they were 
aliens, to what country did they belong ? hen you excluded a man aa 
an alien it was becaase there was another country to which he belonged 
and another Sovereign to whom he owed allegiance. But nosuch reason 
existed in the case of the Jew born in England; for his attachment was 
to England, and to no foreign country whatever. It had been said tha 
the Jews did not hold land and did not exercise retail trades; but thatt 
was the fault*of our own laws, which prevented them from doing either 
one or the other. In France, however, they were admitted io all privile- 
ges; and it was in evidence that they had ar quired the virtues of free 
men along with their constitational privileges. He then noticed the ob- 
jection that ifthe Jews were not to be disqualified on political grounds, 
they ought to be because there were solemn denunciations in Holy Writ 
against them. Now, if such were the case, where, he would ask, would 
the opponents ofthis measure draw the line of disqualification ? In Vrance 
the Jews were qualified to be deputies, and had all other civil privileges, 

In England we had greatly diminished the restrictions to which they 











had been subjected. They could now be magistrates, sheriffs, and alder- 
men; and he asked the House what right the opponents of this measure 
had so to interpret prophecy as to make it draw a line of demarcation 
between sheriffs aad commissioners of excise, and aldermen and mem- 
bers of Parliament. He then proceeded to show that it wouid not be 
safe tor Sir R. Inglis to assert that there was now so mach dislike and 
popular prejudice against the Jews that it would not be safe to legislate 
in their favour, for the feeling had-subsided which had induced the 
Ministers in 1753 to ask Parliament to repeal in a hurry the act passed 
bat a year before in their favour. The dislike to the Jews had com- 
pletely vanished in the metropolis, in which a Jewish gentleman welt 
known for his extensive commercial! transaction and his great charity 
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and liberality had been elected by 7,000 votes at the last general election 
Having thus obviated the objections to his motion, he appealed to the 
House in the name of the constitution of England, which was a friend to 
Freedom, liberty, and justice, and an enemy to every kind of disqualifi- 
cation, to take away this last remnant of religious persecution. He ap 
ed to it also in the name of our common religion, which was a reli- 
gion of love and chariry, aud which religion dictated to us to do unto 
others as we should wish that they should do unto us. He called upon 
it to reflect that the Jews belonged to the great family of man, to act 
n that consideration, and to agree to the motion, which he now 
in the S er’s hand. The noble Lord then eat down, amid the 

est cheers from all sides of the House. 

Sir R. INGLIS said The question beforethem was one not of detail but of 
principle, and it was brought before them under circumstances calculated to 
excite alarm, as it was introduced by the Prime Minister of the Crown. 
Bat he must beg the house to recollect that, although this motion had the 
sanction of the Prime Minister, he had not ventured to introduce it as re- 
commended to Parliament by her Majesty with the advice of her Council 
(hear hear), and unless public rumour was greatly erroneous bis noble friend 
wouid not be to state that the measure now introduced was the 
measure of an united Cabinet ; and he entertained a hope that is might turn 
out to be anything but what might be called anopen question in that house. 
It was vot hisbusiness to deny the personal merits of members of the 
Hebrew nation residing in this country, but almost all power was, in the 
terms of the constitution and in the nature of fron a a matter of ———— 
and expediency ; no man had a right to sitin that house, or to exercise the 
elective franchiee, or to on other social or civil advantage except 
that which the-constitution might give him, and if it were not disrespectful 
he should say that every claim beyend that was mere declamation. The 

ion at issue was not only that which was raised by the terms of the 
motion of his noble friend,—it was not a question between the Christian 
and the Jew,—it was a question between the Christian and the non Chris- 
tign ; it was a question between the Christian and, as the hon. member 
for Montrose had said, Mussulmans, Hindoos, and Parsees—between the 
Christian and all other creeds ; and of this measure were carried to its full 
extent, the respectable gentleman they saw the other night sitting ia that 
house under the gallery, the Vakeel of the late Rajah of Satara, might sit in 
that house as a representative. It was said that such a thing was soim- 
prebabie that it was not worth taking notice of ; but, if wealth were the 
criterion, the wealth of those gentlemen was equal to the wealth of the 
tlemen of this country, and they were equally interested in the legisla- 
fon of the Imperial Parliament. It was, indeed, not a question whether 
Baron Rothschild should enter Parliament, but whether they should sweep 
away all prevention against there being in that house uther representatives 
than men of property and Christians. He would endeavour to avoid intro- 
aes any subject tvo sacred into this discussion. He didnot call fora 
c e against the Jews, nor would he use any expressions which would 
expose him to the charge of bad temper. He might ask, Lowever, was it 
not a fact, which now the house was bound to consider, that the Jews called 
Him whom they, in that assembly, regarded as their Saviour God, “ cruci- 
fied impostor?” This was not language which he would willingly intro. 
duce, butit was provoked. He held in his hand a pamphlet written by a 
Jew, entitled Should Rothschild sit in Parliament ? and which had been 
very widely circulated among membeis of the house, and therein it was 
argued that this was not a Christian country. 
he tone of that pamphlet did not evince any very careful regard for 
the feelings of that house or of the Christian community, and it was a 
fair inquiry, whether to admit o Jew into Parliament to maintain propo- 
sitions like these it was worth while to make any great change in the 
constitution? The writer to whom he alluded defended his argument 
on these grounds: England, he said, had ceased tobe Christian since 
she ceased to be England proper ; since the crown of England had ob- 
tained those extensive dominions on which the san nover set. If, it was 
maintained, the present Sritish subjects were to be sorted into classes 
and sects, the Mahomedans and those of the Brahminical religion would 
ve to be most numerous, and, therefore, England, it was supposed, 
could no longer be said to be a Christian country. The legitimate infer 
ence, of course, from this was, that the religion established should not be 
of right, but that of the majority, and this was so utterly untenable, that 
he must apologise to the house for having called attention to it. Ho was 
aware of his noble friend’s attachment to the constitution, manifested in 
many writings and many speeches, ani he knew that his noble friend 
was now far from contemplating any direct violation of its principles— 
but at the same time, they could not in sucha matter legislate for Eng- 
land as they would for one of the English depéndencies. If they were 
dealing with Nova Scotia, or Kamskatka, or New Zeaniand [though he 
suspected we should have few more constitutions tried for the latter 
place,] it might be right to say,“ We will have pertect equelity ; we 
will throw aside all Christian obligations; we will take, as in the Cham- 
ber of the French Deputies, declarations of allegiance merely ; we will 
neither require the book of our Saviour, on which to sanctify au oath, 
nor any other symbol! ; we will ask if obedience is given to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and then, though the candidate be a bankrupt in princi- 
ple and fortune, he shall not be turned away.” Tho customs and the 
traditions of this country oppose such an alteration as that suggested, 
He defied the future historian of England, Mr. Macaulay, to point out a 
single epoch in the history of our island, from the time of King Alfred to 
thatof Praise God Barebones, from the era of Praise-God Barebones “to 
the date of the Revolation, and from the Revolution to this day, in which 
an oath was not required in all casesof allegiance. Either in taking of- 
fice or on entering & representative 2 an oath was demanded, and the 
oath was taken ona symbol, or on the Book of God. It was part of the 
immemorial law. ; 

The most solemn of their acts was their daily prayer on spon the 
business of the house, and he might be allowed to or he did not think 
that a Jew, without awful blasphemy or the most dreadful mockery, 
could join in that prayer, “ Christ have mercy on us, God have mercy on 
us.” The house then, could not consent to the principle of this measure 
about to be introduced without disregarding all these obligedons on 
which they acted, or without destroying that uniformity of adc; ess to the 
Almighty which sanctified the daily business. 

And the simple enquiry to be answered was—would they abandon the 
Christian character of the nation for the sake of gratifying a compara- 
tively small number of Jews residentin these realms? Some years ago 
he had called a bill laid before them “a bill to enable David Salomon to 
become Alderman of London,” and he might now say, even with mors 
truth, that this was a bill to enable the Baron Lionel de Rothschild to 
become member of Parliament. Thousands would be disgusted were 
euch a bill carried; and, even if the noble lord was right in the view he 
took of the expediency of the measure, it was not wise in him, with the 
cert.inty of such opposition, to risk sv much, knowing that he would 
gain so little. Perhaps it was not an entire abolition of their Christian 
characteristics, which was now advised; but would they abolish eo much? 
It was unfair to say that resistance in this case was synonymous with 

tion; it was no more persecution to maintain the exclusion of the 
ewe than to refuse the franchise to goreene possessing only a certain 
property. This was, indeed, in some degree a question of qualification, 
and the qualification could not be shown. He knew it was nota popular 
argument to say that the Jews were a separate nation; but then the as- 
sertion was made by the Jews themselves. No man acquainted with 
their past history aud their literature, until the agitation for the removal 
of disabilities commenced, could doubt that this was the case. They 
held themselves aloof, and their creed, as declared by their own Rabbis, 
was that, by no residence here, through any number of generations, 
could their deseendants become Englishmen. The Jews were not con- 
temporary with the Norman, the Saxon, or the Scotch races; they were 
the youngest of our population; they had come, drop by drop, and for 
their own purposes. The laws, therefore, ought not ta, be changed for 
them to the inj of others. They were not proscribed, not persecuted ; 
no one now could spit un their gaberdines or offer them an insult. Were 
they not living in the most lavish luxury and unmolested splendour? 
And did any one envy or interfere with thea? He exho them by 
every consideration of duty and interest to pause before they sanctioned 
this greatchange. He called upon them to preserve, he would not say 
the security, but the confidence of the people in the Christian institutions 
of the country. He called upon them in the name of our common 
Christianity to pause before they introduced this measure. 

Mr. FOX supporiedihe motion, because he saw no feature of exclusive- 
ness either in the English constitation or in the genius of Christianity. 
Sir R. Inglis had remarked that exclusion was not punishmen:, but that 
remark was page applicable to any class which perceived and spprecia- 
ted, and did not enjoy all the rights of citizenship. The question reaily 
before the House at that moment was the partial disfraochisement of the 

of London, for by the present state of the law it was deprived of its 
due share in the representation, and was undergoing a putishment in not 
having a doe share in the furmation of those laws in whose proper admin- 
istration it was so much interested. It was, therefore, in the same position 
in which it woulc be had a bill of pains and penalties been brought in 
against itfor selecting Baron de Rothschild as its representative. He 
asked whether it was likely that the city of London, which had made such 


















lieved if the House persisied in that form of oath by which the exclusion of 
the Baron de Rothschild was effected, it would stir up a most formidable 
agitation. Against the argument that the Jews regarded themselves as a 
separate nation, he adduced the example of the many Jows who had 
yea ta in the ranks of the Prussian army at Waterloo fighting against 

apoleon, who had proclaimed himself the friend of their race. He then 
recommended the emancipation of the Jews, first, because they were a non- 
proselytizing people, and next, because their Bible was ours, their saints 
and patriarchs were ours, and their laws were placed on the tables suspend- 
ed over the altars of our churches. They were, therefore, the people who 
ought to have come first and foremost, instead of the last, within the pale 
of the British constitution. 

Lord ASHLEY observed, thaton this question there was no intermediate 
feeling in the ge’ lor it was either a feeling of indifference or of the 
deepest interest. The prejudices of the present day against the Jews had 
no connexion with the personal hatred once directed against them on ac- 
count of the crucifixion of our Saviour, nor even those prejudices which 
existed in 1753, The Jew held a bigher place now in the opinion of so- 
ciety; and the objections against his admission into Parliament did not res 
on such half-forgotten recollections, but on the adherence of the people o 
‘England toa principle which be hoped they would never surrender. His 
Opposition to this measure was Dot founded on any selfish persecuting motive, 
but ona principle of religious truth, He had contended that religion had a 
great deal to do wjth politics—that the House knew that fact—and that it 
proved it by every one of its daily actions. Mr. Macaulay in an elaborate 
essay had declared that Government, by its essential character, was inter- 
dicted from contemplating and accomplishing Christian ends; but he well 
recollected that that distinguished writer had in another speech declared 
that “everything which lowered Christianity in public estimation was 
high treason against the civilization of mankind.” 

He then controverted Mr. Macaulay's doctrine, that to talk of Christian 
Government was as absurd asto talk of Christian cookery or of Christian 
cobblery, and passed a heavy censure upon him for having confounded for 
the sake of a witticisth the lowest operations of the mind with the opera- 
tion of the highest inflaences of the soul. It was true that Gibbon and 
Hume mightas infidels havesat in that House; but they could only have 
done so by professing that in their opinion Christianity was part and parcel 
of the law of the land. The House was now calied upon to break down 
all the barriers which prevented Jews from sitting in Parliament. No ad- 
vantage would be gained by such an enactmeai—no compensation would 
be afforded for the great shock which it would occasion to thousands of 
honest and conscientious: Christians. Lord John Rassell resied his case 
upon justice. Dr. Arnold—whose words he quoted—denied thatthe Jews 
had any claim to emancipation on that ground, and his Lordship had not 
ventared to say a word in refutation of that denial. The present was al- 
together a question of principle— It was a legislative declaration that for all 
the pernaes of public government, of making laws, and of administering 
public affairs, Christianity was a.cogether neediess. Tosuch a doctrine he 
could not assent even forasingle hour. Ifthe Jews had been already 
in Parliament, he would not have proposed to turn them out, but it was 
a widely different question to propose to bring them in and to repeal for 
their introduction an oath which was a declaration of Christianity on the 
partof the Legislatnre. 1n saying this, he disclaimed any antipathy to 
the Jews, and gave a glowing description ofthe knowledge, intelligence, 
literature, and perseverance of the Jews of the preseat age, both in this 
country and other countries of Europe. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, after an allusion to the course his colleague had 
taken, said he felt bound to inquire whether there were any grounds for 





| a declaration that there was no necessity for excluding a Je w, as such, 


the disqualifications which distinguished the Jews from any other classe; 
of the community. Lord Ashley, in that part of his speeca in which he 
had exposed the existing misapprehensions as to the Jews, and in which 
he had described their spaslont capacity for public business of every 
kind, had greatly enhanced the force of the arguments by which the ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament was recommended. He then passed on 
to the questiou of religion. Having shown that we had contended first 
for a Church Parliament, and then for a Protestant Parliament, in both of 
which contests we had been defeated by the course of events, or he should 
rather say by the providential superintendence of God over the world, 
he said that, according to Lord Ashley, we had now come to the stage in 
‘vhich we must stand up for a Christian Parliament. This measure did 
not make a severance between politics and religion, it only amounted to 


from an assembly in which every man felt sure that avast and overwhelm. 
ing majority of its memberswould always be Christian. It was painful 
to part with the word Christianity, which was now painted over the 
portals of Parliament; but the question waa not whether Christianity 








Mussulman. Besides, the Jew had no interest in opposing the Chri 
ppos b 

church. He coneluded with an eloquent panegyric ou the nikon 
of the Jews in all es, and insisted that the house ought to perform this 
great act of national justice, and to discard the dark suy>rstitions of the 
ae which were influencing themselves and their constituents to 

On motion of Mr. LAW the debate was then adjourned. 

PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

On the 6th of Dec. Sir GEORGR GRE i 
of the Irish Coercion Bill. Dengaasad in eeeon eee 

JOHN O’CONN ELL moved asan amendment, “ that the order of the 
day be read.” In doing so, he took occasion to stigmatize the policy of 
ministers towards [reland. He dwelt at some length upon the grievances 
of his courttry—taunted minisiors with their fair professions and broken 
promises—warned them against listening to the insidious counsels of Sir 
Robert Peel—denied that remedial measures which they had fore-shadow - 
ed were measures of radical relief—eharged upon the land system of Ire- 
land the origin of all its disturbances—read to the House elaborate state- 
ments of distress in Ireland, and warmly apostrophised repeal as his only 


hope. 

Mr. O’Connell’s motion nevis been seconded by Mr. Power, Mr. Hen. 
Grattan delivered a manly and straightforward speech in: support of 
the bill, as did Mr. R. D. Brown; and Mr. Feargus O'Connor and Mr. M. 
O’Connoll opposed the measure. 

The house was adjourned without the second reading of the bill then 
taking place 

On the 9th Dec. Sir GEORGE GRBY, in moving the second reading of 
this bill, took the opportunity of correcting some misconceptions which 
had gone abroad as to its provisions. It was not intended to fix a limitto 
the increase of the constabulary force in Ireland, bat rather to leave that 
increase entirely in the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant. It was also 
proposed to charge the expense of the force upon those districts 
where their presence might be found necessary. Representation had 
been made to the government that the law should strengthened, 60 a8 to 
make accessories before the facts responsible for their proceedings, snd 
the aid and encouragement they might give the assassins, either by denun- 
ciation or otherwise. This was believed to be altogether Unnecessary, 
ihe existing law being sufficient for the purpose, and the Lord Lieut- 
enant having declared that he was prepared to enforce its provisions to 
the utmost. 

After varions speeches, both for and against the measure, the bill was 
read a second time by a majority of 277. 

On the 10th, the House resolved into a committee on the bill, when, 
after some discussion, as well as opposition from the repeal members, the 
ws clauses were agreed to, and the House adjourned to the day fol- 
owing. 

On the 11th, the House met, pro forma, to received the report of the 
Trish coereion bill, which was appointed to be read a third timeon Mon- 
day, Dec, 13th. 

On the 13th, 8ir GEORGE GREY moved the third reading of the bill, 
JOHN O'CONNELL and his followers made another show of oppusition 
but were again defeated ; and the bill passed by a vote of 173 to 14. 
negatived by a vote of 255 against 23. 

Oa the 8th Dec. MR ANSTEY moved the second reading of tho 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and went at length into the history of the seve- 
ral bills brought in by Mr Watson and others on the subject, in previous 
sessions, and said that his only object was to obtain for the Catholics the 
same equality of civil rights which were enjoyed by the Jews. 

The Earl of ARUNDEL said that the Roman Catholics of this country 
did not recognise any civil or temporal power as belonging to the pope. 
All churches, he said, were progressing, (bear,)and the Roman Catholic was 
but one amongst the number. At the disabilities s ought to be abrogated 
by this bill had long fallen into abeyance—as they were foreign to the civ- 
ilization of the age, he saw no reason why they skould be continued 
another hour. 

Sir GEO. GREY, in assenting to the second reading, said that he did not 
consider that the olden statutes now sought to be repealed, inflicted any 
practical grievances on the Roman Catholics inasmuch as they were obsolete. 
He would reserve to himself the right of opposing any part of the bill in 
committee to which he might object. 

On the 15th the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER proposed 
that the committee appuiuted to inquire into the causes of the late commer 
cial panic, should consist of the following twenty-six members:—the Chan? 
cellor Of the Exchequer, Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, Lord G. Beutinck, 
Mr, Herries, Mr. Goalbuen, Mr. Alderman, Thompson, Mr. Labouchere 





was needless, but whether more than afew Jews could ever enter Parlia- 
ment. it wassaid that by admitting those few we should ua-Christian- | 
ize Parliament. That might be true in word, but was untrue in substance | 
Parliament would derive its character from those who composed it, aud | 
he had no doubt that the majority of its members would always perform 
their obligations on the true faith of Christians. 
It was too late for us to say that this measure was un-Christian, and | 
would call down upon us the vengeance of Heaven. He had opposed | 
the last law tor the removal of Jewish disabilities; but when he did so 

he foresaw that if we gave the Jew municipal, magisterial, and execu- | 
tive functions, we could not refuse him Jegislative functions any longer. | 
The Jew was refused entrance into that House because he would then ! 
be a maker of the laws; but who made the maker of the laws? The 
constituencies; and into those constituencies you had admitted the Jew. 

Now, were the constituencies Christian constituencies? If they were, 

was it probable that the Parliament would cease to be a Christian Par 

liament? He then referred to the petition presented from Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, in which that clergyman called upon Parliament to provide, 
befure it admitted Jews into its body, measures which woulu give new 

vigour to the Church by the restoration of convocation, and in which he 
argued that it would require great caution to prevent that which all would 
deplore—namely, a desire among the clergy for aworganic change in the 
relation between Church and State. He admitted that here was a difli- 
culty, which had arisen from the want of sympathy for some time past 
between Parliament and the Church. He contended, however, that the 
more you admitted into Parliament those who had no sympathy with the 
Cuurch, the more ought a consideration of the wishes of the Church to 
influence Parliament in its legislative, and Ministers in their executive, 
character, You could not have a living Church unless you respected it, 
and unless you recognized its own moderate spirit as exhibited in the 
statute-book, and in its relations with the people. 

Mr. G. BANKBS vindicated the arguments of Lord Ashley, and ex- 
ressed his horror at the possibility of seeing a Jew Premier in Par- 
iament. 

Mr. GOULBURN ueged, that we must resist this motion if we intended 
to carry out the objectsof aChristian Legislature. Two test8 had hither- 
to been provided by the Legislature before any man could be admitted in- 
to it. One was the oath of allegiance, the other was his sworn avowal of 
his belief in Christianity. The city ofj London had thought fit to say 
that the Baron de Rothschild, who weaid not submit to the latter of these 
tests, should take his seat in the Legislature as its representative. Now 
if tat claim were admitted, how soon might the city return a ae 
merchant who would refase the other test, the oath of allegiance? His 
objections to this measure rested upon his contemplation of tts effects up- 
on the character of the shock which it would give to the religious feelings 
of the country, and upon the impediment which it would throw.in the 
way,of the discharge by the house of those high duties which belonged to 
it as the representative of this great country to perform. 

Mr. DISRAELI observed, that both Lord J. Russell and Lord Ashley 
had considered this measure as a question of principle. With the former 
it wasa principle of religious liberty, with the latter a principle of reli- 
gious truth. The former had adopted a priaciple which in this conntry 
was comparatively a novel,one, and upon which his Lordship, from hisde- 
tcent and his own personal exertions in its behalf, must ever be expected 
to look with respect. The Jewish race were men who acknowledged 
the same Gop and admitted the same revelation with ourselves, and to 
whom we were indebted for much of our human civilization and almost 
all our Divine knowledge. They professed a true, if not the true, reli- 
gion. It they did not believe all that Christians did, Christians believed 
all that they did. As far, then, as the religion of the Bible eou'd be a 
sanction for conduct, Parliament had, in the religion of the Jew, the best 
sanction in the world for their conduct, save that of its own Christianity. 
It was said, however, that the admission ofghe Jew into Parliament would 
de christianize the nation, and would enable persons of any religion, Pagan 
or Mahometan, to come amongst us. Now, this question of the Jews 
ought not to be mixed up with that of other religions. The Jew should 
be admitted from his near affinity to the Christian. Was that denied j 

Then he would ask, where was your Christianity except in his Judaism ? 
He should be admitted, too, because you are a Christiau community ala 
Christian assembly, If you had been a Druidical assembly, you might 
have rejected him on the ground that his race were few in number 

you knew nothing of bis reiigion. Bat a Christian assembly could not 
urge such a plea, and were placed ia regard to a Jew in a very different 











a choice, would retract it. The city would do no such thing, and he be- 


Sir J. Graham, Mr, F. Baring. Mr, T. Bering, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Spooner 
Mr. W. Beckett, Mr. Cayley, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Hadson, Mr. Hume 


! Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Glyn, Sir W. Clay, Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. Thornely, Mr. ,’ 


Wilson, Mr. H. Drummond, and Mr. Teanent. 

On the 13th, Lord J. RUSSELL gave notice that, contingent upor 
the proeeedings of the House, and certain bills then before them receiv- 
ing the roya! assent, he would move, on the 20th inst., that the House, 
on its rising, should adjourn till the 3rd of February. 

On the 13th, T. Baring inquired whether the noble Lord, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was prepared to state the presde 
position of the negotiations with the Government of France on the subjec: 
of the French blockade of the River Plate, and whether there was any 
prospect of a speedy removal of the blockade ? 

Lord PALMERSTON said that the government had been in commu- 
nication with the Government of France, aud recently he had been en- 
gaged with the Duke de Broglie in preparing instructions to be sent out 
to the British and French representatives on the subject. The Govern- 
ment of France had manifested the most anxious desire to co-operate 
with Her Majesty’s Government ; and he had no doubt that upon the 
arrival of those instructions, a speedy termination would be put to the 
long continued hotilities. 

: Mr. D'ISRAELI wished toknow who was her Majesty’s representa- 
tive at the River Plate ? 

Lord PALMERSTON said this country had no resident agent at Mon- 
tevideo at present, but Capt. Gore had been appointed consul-general, 
and had set out to return to that place, but had been driven back by 
stress of weather. He would, however, proceed there as soon as pos- 
sible, 

On the 16th the Houses of Parliament were occupied by two questions, 
as important as any which could engage their attention. The House of 
Lords by the “ Irish Coercion Bill,‘ as with most undue severity the 
“ milk and water” measure proposed for the prevention of murder in 
Ireland, has been named ; the House of Commons, with the project of 
Lord John Russell for dechristianising the constitution of the country, 
the “ Jewish Disability’’ question. 


COPYRIGHT IN THE COLONIES. 
House of Commons, Dec.7. 


Lord MAHON inquired whether any of our colonies had availed them- 
selves of the act of last session, whereby the crown was authorized to 
snepend the operation of the statutory prohibition against the importation 
into any colony of foreign reprints of English bvoks, in cases where the 
Legislature of the colony made such ® provision with i espect to the 
rights of the authors as should be appreved by the crown ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERG answered, that two among the North Amorican 
Colonies, namely Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, had passed colonial 
acts, and sent them here for confirmation, imposing a duty of 20 per cent 
upon the importation of what were before pirated editions of English 
works published in the United States, and providing thac the proceeds 
of that duty should be remitted for the benefit of those who had the 
copyright in this country. Her Majesty’s government entirely approved 
the principle of these acts, but there were certain details which appeared 
: and therefore the acts had been returned with a statement 


objectionable, but the details would no doubt, be satisfactorily ar- 


of these objections, 
ranged. 
eee 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON THE STATE 
OF OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


The following interesting letter appeared on Monday in the columns 
our morning contemporaries :— 

we Sir ro oh is aaa in circulation among a very few, and almost by 
stealth, a letter of indescribable importance by a warrior, who, -almos 
40 years ago, then wrote as well as he fought—itu scripstsse ut bellasse— 
and now, in his 77th year, writes even better than he did then. ' 

« His theme is the condition of this country as regards invasion, an 
his statements may make the stoutest heart tremble. He enters into 
every detail—he names, from personal observation, the most likely owt 
for debarkation—he proves the ease with which it might be — 
he displays the nullity of our means of defence. We have no mi we 
very few and very distant regulars—from 9000 to 10,000 rar pte 
at home—little artillery, no arms in store. He says, with oe | . 2 
‘ I have now lived 77 years, and lived in honour; God grant I may 





position from thatiu which it stood either to the Pagan, the Hindoo. or the 
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see the uences of refusing the plans of detence which I 
ate vain sahapioed to three ministers.’ 

“He afterwards proceeds to demand means the most moderate, and 
with them he undertakes to secure us. His terms are 150,000 militia, 
and some 10,000 or 12,000 additional soldiers of the line. 

“ In all these disclosures there is no secret but to ourselves’ Our enemy 
knows the weakness of every company, squadron, and battery, the distant 
stations (extra Garamantas and Indos) of every battalion, as well as they 
are known at the Horse Gaards. With an ambassador at the capital and 
a consul in every port, there can be nothing hid. Weare no longer ‘ ’gainst 
invasion and the hand of war safe.’ The couytry, moreover, requires to 

be told, that it is no longer insular, that it is counected with the Continent 
by a causeway of steam ; that it contains, perhaps, the least warlike popu- 
jation of avy in Europe, untrained and untaught in arms, and slow to learn 


use, 

a us contrast the fruits of a 32 years’ peace with the state of the inva- 
ders. His African campaigns have been wa me | every regiment of his 
350,000 men in rotation. These havebeen inured to every dauger as to 
every privation, aod they have contracted habits of bloodshed and devasta- 
tion quite unknown in Europe for centuries. This formidable force is sup- 
soa by a militia of 800,000 mon, many of whom, on the coast at least, 
would be tempted to follow the regular army, to share in the spoils of the 
richest prey that ever yet offered itself to the cupidity and revenge of an 
enemy. That suc ions prevail on the opposite coast, not only in the 
breasis of its grenadiers, but among its statesmen, philosophers, and poeta, 
is proved too fully in the works of Lacretelle and Thiers, and even De 
Tocqueville himself, who in his recent work (‘Louis XV.”) displays an 
animosity to this country most lamentable on the of so great a writer. 
He dwells upon their fabled naval triumphs, and gravely says, that a 
French frigate of 30 guns took an English 64. I pass over the implacable 
animosity of that press which now writes as angrily as if the lest war was 
still raging. It can neither forgive nor forget our auccesses by sea and 
land, and though they themselves, over other nations, obtained still greater 
triamphs, yet an expiation on our part seems demanded, and this, at the 
first cannon shot, will be sought in Kent or Sussex. ; 

“There is in this country no spirit at all corresponding to that of 
France—no rancour, no malevolence. We love peace, and we shut our 
eyes to every provocation. We are content with a state of insecurity un- 
known to any other people in the world, nor do we believe that an unap- 
peased enemy is ever on the watch for an occasion to pour his legions 
among us, and to strike us, not at Calcutta, nor Jamaica, but in Lendon 
or Dublin. 








“The great Duke, conversant with this, and well marking the course 
of things, alone raises a prophet’s voice. He in vain calls upon this and | 
two other governments to take the most ordinary precautions. No min- | 
ister has yet had the hardihood to come to the house with this document | 
in his hand and throw himself upon the country, imploring it to make | 
provision against a hurricane that may break over us in any hour, whilst 
our squadrons are at Lisbon or at Malta. All that wouldbe required 
would be an insurance of some two or three per cent. upon the greatest 
accumulations of wealth ever yet heaped up by man. It is indeed tuo 
true that the appeal, unless the French admiral was on the sea, would be 
unheeded ; that the nation is so besotted in the gathering of riches, that 
it cannot avert its eye from them, nor consider how much without de- 

fence these treasures lie in every quarter ; yet every hope of prolonged 
aeeee hangs on the thread of one life, and chance, or sickness, or the 

ger may sever it atany moment. A declaration of war and a project 
ef invading England would make any succeeding government popular. 
The government of Paris alone, 50,000 strong, would furnish immediate 
means. Twora'lroads have been opened to Havre and Boulogne with- 
in a week, besides the one through Lisle and Arras. An embargo at 
Havre would obtain transport for as many men as would shake England 
to its centre and in 60 hours they might be landed at Southampton and 
Portsmouth ; 4000 guards in London and three block ships in the ports 
would be our defence, but, had we even time and warning, we could 
ey ee the imposing strength of from “ 3000 to 10,000 men of the 
ine. 

“© Non mets hicsermo.’ This isthe estimate of the wisest and the 
bravest of the foremost man of this age—he who of all other commanders, 
has best shown his abilities for defensive war, and through them laid the 
foundations of the world’s liberty. If he is wrongon this subject who 

resumes tobe right? If hecalls fora defensive armour shall we be 

eaf as adders, intent upon our pelf, our speculations, our invest- 
ments, which are destined perhaps to pay a war coutribution? Can 
such a man be supposed to urge precaution without good reason? His 
life has been passed in the service of his country, and it has been long 
and observant. If all that he in his great moderation asks for the pub- 
lic security was granted, we should then possess just one-tenth of the 
means which our formidable neighbour thinks indispensable for his safety. 

—g——— 

Tur Corn Laws.—The present suspension of Sir Robert Peel’s act for 
the amendment of the Corn laws expires on the first of March next. It 
appears from the answer given by the President ot the Board of Trade 
to an inquiry which was made on this subject that it is not the intention 
of tho government to propose a further suspension of that law. Should 
there be no further legislation on the subject, an event quite probable, 
the import duties on wheat will be regulated by the following scale: 


When-the average price of wheat for six successive weeks is under 48s 
per qr. the duty will be 10s per qr. 


When 48s and under 49s, per qr...... .... 22.2 ee eee eee cee ++ 98 per qr. 
» 498 + DLC: ddA edkihes cantanehen 448454 ab >s 8s ss 
" 508 ” Ds obh nncens cnused bush tence ccsmeses 7s ” 
” Sis i i niietee cdhenenboaseneessreades seed 6s 2 
» 628 ps Missewe ticed SSikut Sams UU dies icdees 58 af 
i | RE Oe Re re coe pee 4s 


The following are the weekly averages of prices throughout the king- 
dom reiurned in the six last weeks, the aggregate average being 52 per 
quarter: 


Wheat. Wheat. 
MMs Midna tiesbamdebiede eumano nO EM, EU vcco sence cocbdcente an 
Novy. 13..... onehese Setkienes st We Bisadcemanecscc chasse 52 1 
RE ARR E y tetensivod he | es MeO Ce Ca 51 11 


Failures of Merchants and Bankers in England and other parts of Europe 
since the publication of the European Times of the 4th Dec. 


Bailie, Honeyman & Co,merchants...............---.--- Glasgow 
Blain & Son, corn dealers... ....2. ecece cecaccoe cence Liverpool 
Brayan, C & Sons, sugar refiners..............0-.scecce .- Amsterdam 


vieu, son, & Oo, corn merchants........ oe eoee oeeeeee Marseill os 
DE ET of MBean), ) pcwentecende ncooctes Oran, Algeria 


o 
Gaees, Coates, Bartlett & Co, calico printers.............. London 


Gibson & Sturt, bankers.......... a GE Pal ie. St. Albans 
Hamilton, W S$ & Co, W I merchants...............-.-. Dublin 
Hargreaves, George, EB I merchant.......... soteindcinde &- Liverpool 
Henry, Messrs, calico printers..............--- mien tine te Dublin 
Lysaght, Smithett & Co, EB I agents..... $0anes OAD Ee London 
arsiand, John, cotton spinner........... acccace contcess Manchester 

Paranque & Sons, bankers...e0e ..--++ --+ seneee aemeok Marseilles 
Portuguese Agency..... epensteacaite © cccece te eeeeeeees ». London 
Richter & Oo, merchants...... .--cee -o+ ceneeeceneceee., Prague 
Willans, William and Thomas, merchants................. Dublin 


Banx or Encranv —The amount of the bullion and coin in the two 
departments of the Bank was £11,426,000. The rate of discount con- 
tinuéd at 6 percent. The following is the last official return of the state 


of the Bank : 
A BANK OF ENGLAND. 
X account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 3, for the week 
ending Sawrday, Dec. 11. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Notes issued...... ...£24,769,685 | Government debt.... .£11,015.100 
“ Other securities.........2,984,900 

- Gold Coin and bullion.... 9,450,007 

Silver Bullion........--- 1,319,678" 

£24,769,685 £24,769,685 


Panes ’ > : BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
prietors’ Capital..£14,553,000 | Government Securities 


MneenD Ss Kenc'scn awe 3,601,300 including Dead Weight 
Public Deposites, (includ- Seautty)e beéedcee's ” 10,946,594 
ing Exchequer,Savings’ Other Securities........ 17,630,931 
a wo Commissioners EE 6,448,780 
. National Debt, and Gold and Silver Coin...... 656,491 
Ividend accounts..... 7,229,759 
ther Deposites......... 3,437,376 


Beven Day and other Bills. .861,271 








ees we 


£35,682,796 £35,682,796 
M. MARSHA ief ier. 
Dated the 16th day of December, 1847. vircsiretimertheal 





oe 





Downing-Street, Dec. 10.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
give orders for the appoin'ment of the Marquis of Normanby, her Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador Extracr linary aud Plenipotentiary to the King of the 

nch, to be an Ordinary Momber of the Civil Division of the First Class, 
or Knights Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 


The Avmy. 


War Office, Dec 10.—6ih Drag. Gda—J D Sherston, Gent, to be Cor, by 
p v Gwyn, pro. 3d Lt Drag, Cor T H Stisted to be Lt by p, v Burton, a 
to the 16th Lt Drag ; M CO Smith, Gent, to be Cor, by p, v Stisted. 71 
Lt Drag, Brvt Lt Col G Blomefield, from h p Unatt to be Maj, v G P 
Bushe, who ex; Capt C Hagart to be Maj, by p, v Blomefield, who ret ; 
Lt W Vise St Lawrance to be Ca ef RY Hagart; Cor C F C Colmore to 
be Lt by p, v V St Lawrance; eredyth, Gent to be Cor, by p. v 
Colmore. 10th Lt Drag, Lt C F Surtees to be Capt by p, v Barry, who 
ret ; Cor B ABranfill to be Lt by pv Surtees; J R Cuthbert, Gent to be 
Cor, by p v Branfill. 16th Lt Drags, Brvt Lt Col J R Smyth to beLt Col, 
by p, v M’Dowall, who ret; Capt G O’HalloranJ I Gavin tobe Maj by p 
v Smyth; Lt C J Fosterto be Capt by P v Gavin; Lt J G A Burton, from 
the 3d Lt Drag, to be Ltv Foster. Coldstream Regt of Ft Gde—Brvt Col 
G Todd, from bh p Unatt to be Capt and Lt Col vice E D Wigram, who 
ex; Brvt Maj Lt and Capt the Hon & E Boyle to be Capt and Lt Col by 
p, ¥ Todd, who ret; Ens and Lt F W Newdigate tobe Lt and Capt by 
p. v Boyle; A GB Thellusson; Gent to beEns and Lt by v, v Newdigate. 
Scots Fusileer Guards—Brvt Col the Hon E GD Pennant,from h p Unatt, 
te be Capt and Lt Col vy F H G Seymour, who ex; Lt and Capt A E 
Onslow tobe Capt and Lt Col by p, v Pennant, who ret; Ens and Lt 
H G Wilkinson to be Lt and Capt by p, v Onslow ; Ens H F Drummond, 
from 57th Ft to be Ens and Lt by p, v Wilkinson. 3d Ft—Capt D M 
Cameron to be Maj by p, v Eaton, who ret; Ct LordC L Kerr, from h p 
Unatt, to be Capt v E f M Kelly, who ex; Lt F F Maude, to be Capt 
by v Cameron; Lt H Smith to be Ct by p, v Lord C L Kern, who ret; Evs 
C Taylor ; to be Lt by p. v Maude; Ens OC Rooke to be Lt byp, v 
Smith; Ens R S Warburton, from the 30:h Ft, to be Ens, v Taylor; GR 
Gray, Gent to be Ens, by p, v Rooke. 4th Ft—Lt W Wilby to be Capt 
by p, v Shortt, who ret; Ens J W Minchin, from the 95th Ft, to be Lt by 
d,v Wilby. 10th Ft—EnsC Barlow to be Lt by p, v Mansel, who ret | 
H BH Rooke, Gent to be Ens, by p, v Barlow. 18 Ft—Lt RT Irwin 
from tye Ceylon Rifle Regt tobe Lt v Doran, ap Adjt. 20th Ft—Ast Surg 
J G Wood, MD from the Staff, to be Surg, vJ Morison, who ret upon h p. 
29th Ft—Ens J S Henderson to be Lt without p,v Dowson, ap Qrmtr; 
Col Serg. W D Chapman, to be Ens, v Henderson; Lt C 8 Dowson to 
Qrtm, v Kneebone, dec. 30th Ft—T M Fitzpatrick,,Gent to be Ens by p 
v Warburton, ap to the 3d Ft. 

32d Ft—Ens R ELH Williams to be Lt without p, v M Kyrle, dee 
Ens H D O'Callaghan to be Lt by pv Ackland, who ret; E Chippendale 
Gent to be Ensign by p v O'Callaghan; J Pirtwhistle, Gent to be Ens by 
p, v Pearson, appointed to the 94th Foot; 8S H Lawrence Gent., to be 
Ensign v Williams. 44th Foot—Lt E Walter to be Capt by p v Camp- 
bell, who ret; Ens EO Streatfield to be Lt by pv Walter; C A Blhot 
Gent to be Ens by p, v Streatfield. 57th Ft—J F Bland,Gent tobe Eus, 
by p v Drummond, app to Scots Fus Gds. 78th Ft—Maj E Lag prs to 
be LtCol by p v Forbes, who ret; Brvt Maj W Hamilton to be Maj by p 
derson to be Lieut by p, v Caldwell; Ensign R Bogle to be Lieutenant 
by purchase, vice Pattison, prom in the Ryl Nwefld Companies; J Web- 
ster, Gent to be Ens by p, v Bogle; J 8 F Dick, Gent to be Eas by p, v 
v Twopeny; Lt F E Caldwell tobe Cpt by p, v Hamilton; Ens fT An- 
Anderson. 8lst Ft—Ens F Sidney de Vere Lane to be Lt by p, v Mur- 
ray, whoret; G Betts Gent, to be Ens by p, v Lane. 84th Ft—Maj D 
Rassell to Lt Col by p, v M‘Bean, who ret; Brvt Maj C James to b 
Maj by p, v Russeil; Lt C F Seymour to be Capt by p, v James; Ens 
E Leahy to be Lt by p, v Seymour; E K V Arbuckle, Gent to be Ens by 
p, v Leahy. 86th Ft—Ens O R H Orlebar to be Lt by p, v Wood, who 
ret; E Leet, Gent to be Eus by p, v Orlebar. 951h Ft—Ens RLO 
Pearson, fm 32d Ft to be Ens v Minchin, prom in the 4th Bt. 97th Ft— 
Ens C H Lumley to be Lt by p, v Sutton, who ret; W R Annesley, Gent 
to be Ens by p, v Lumley. 99th Ft—Ens B H O'Reilly to be Lt by p, v 
Pigott, who ret; W H D R Welman, Gent to be Eus by pv O'Reilly ; H 
H Jones, M D to be Assist-Surg v Smith, app to the Staff. 

Rl Newtld Companies—C apt B Coney fm half-pay 17th Lt Drags to be 
Capt v Bindon prom; Lt C Pattison, im 78th Ft, to be Capt by p, v Co- 
ney, who ret. ‘ nn 

Brvt—Capt B Coney, of the Royal Newfid Companies to be Maj in the 
Army. 


Unattached—Oapt H G Boyce, from the 2d Life Guards, to be Major | 


by p. 
Hospital Staff—Assist-Surg G R Smith, from 99th Ft to be Assist-Surg 
to the Forces, vy Wood prom in the 20th Ft. 

Memorandum—Maj W Bindon, upon half-pay Unatt, has been allowed 
to ret fm the Army by the sale of an Unatt Majty, he being about to be 
come asettler in Nova Scotia. 

Orrice or Orpyance, Dac. 9—Ryl Regt of Artil.—Secd Capt 8 P 
Townsend to be Capt v Tireman, retired on full-pay; First Lt W R Gi- 
chard to be Secd Capt vy Townsend; Sec Lt P Bedingfield to be First Lt 
v Gichard. 

War Office, Dee. 17.—2d Life Grds. Lt W A Tollemache, to be Capt 
by p, v Boyce prom: Cor and Sub-Lt W H Greville tobe Lt by p, v Tol- 
lemache ; C H Miller, Gent to be Cor and Sub-Lt by p, v Greville. Ist 
Regt of Ft Brt Maj H P Raymond to be Maj by p, v Bennett, who ret ; Lt 
J E Sharp to be Capt by p, v Raymond; Ens E H Finney, to be Lt by p, 


v Sharp; C J Phillipps gent to be Ens by p,v Finney. 4th Ft. Surg T 
G Logan MD, from the 53rd Fito be Surg, v Dartnell who ex. Capi G 
F Moore fiom 28th Ftto be Capt v Gorle whoex. 18th Ft. Maj & W 


Dilion to be Lt Col without p, v Cowper dec ; Brt Maj F Wigston to be 
Mgj, v Dillon ; Lt J J Wood to be Capt, v Wigston; Ens E Jones to be 
Lt, v Wood; Ens G A Elliott, from the 44th Ft to be Ens. 

22d Ft—Lt F G Moore, from the 28th Ft, to be Lt v Ussher, who ex. 
25th Ft—Gent Cadet W H Newenham, from the R Mil College, to be 
Ens without pur v M‘Beath, dec. 28th Ft—Capt J T Gorle, from the 
10th Ft tobe Capt vy Moore, who exe ; Lt J T Ussher from the 22d Ft to 
be Ltv Moore, whoexc. 44th Ft—Gent CadetJ GM Strode, from the 
RI Mil College, to be Ens without pur v Elliot, app to18th Ft. 53d Ft— 
Surg N Dartnell, from the 4th Ft to be Surg v Logan, whoex. 76th Ft— 
G A Wiikinson, Gentto be Assist Surg v Wallace, dec 84th Ft—LtJ 
W Monck to be Adj v Seymour, prom. 86th Ft—CF Heatley, to be Pay. 
master, v Ormond. dec: LtO. Fitsgerald, from the Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men, tobe Ltv Heatley, app Paymaster. 93d Ft—Ens E Seton tobe Lt 
by pur v M’Donald, prom to the 37th Ft JM Bannatyne, Geant to be Ens 
by pur v Seton. 94th Ft—Eas J Buchanen to be Lt without pur v Cardew 
dec Ens N B Walton tobe Lt by purv H W BCleveland, who ret. D M 
Farrington, Gent to be Ens by pury Walton, J E Whaite, Gent to be 
Ens v Buchanan. F 

2d W I Regt.—Lt J W Glubb to be Capt wt pur, v Campbell dec ; 
Ens A J BChildto be Lt v Glubb; 8 Sexton Gent to be Ens, v Child; 
Lt J M’Donagh to be Adjt, v Harpur, who resgs the Adjtncy only. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Sec Lt C © Grantham to be First Lt wt pur, v 
Irwin aprd to 18th Ft; Lt F Taylor from h p 46th Ft to be Lt, v Adams 
app to 49th Ft; Sec Lt O P Teesdale to be First Lt by par, v Taylor who 
rets ; J Winterbottom Gent to be Sec Lt, v Grantham;, W H Long Gent 
to be Sec Lt by Pe v Teesdale. 

Cape Moanted Riflemen.—Lt W H Emerson from h p 39th Ftto be Lt 
v Fitzgerald, app to 86th Ft. 

Hospital Statf—F. A. Kingdon, M D to be Asst Surg to the Forces. 

Erratum in the Gazette of Qct. 14, 1842.—44th Ft—For Lt W Evans to 
be Capt, v Robinson, killed ia action, read Lt W H Dodgin to be Capt, 
v Robinson, killed in action; and Lt W Bvans to be Capt, v Dodgin, kil- 
led in action. 

Memorandum—The names of the gentleman, appointed to the Cold- 
stream Regiment of Ft Guards, on the 10th inst, are Arthur John Bethell 
Theliasson. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 16—RI Regt of Artil—Maj Gen T J Forbes 
to be Col Commandant, v Lt Gen Sir J Carncross, KCB, dec. 











Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-2. 


TEBE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1848. 








By the Cunard steamer Caledonia at Boston we have our English 
files to the 18th ult. 

The money pressure ig now essentially mitigated, confidence has been 
in a good degree restored, en! the failuresare comparatively uvimport- 
ant. The general trade of the country has not, however, recovered itself, 
but there are signs which deuote a returning prosperity throughout the 
kingdom. The prices of cotton and provisions are low, but this fact 











is favourable for a :esuseitation of manufacturing industry, which ge- 
nerally sets al] the wheels of trade in motion. 

Parliament has presented a scene of great activity, and many questiens 
of the highest importance have been discussed. The debates in both 
houses on the Bank and Currency question, terminated by the appoint- 
ment of commitiees to investigate the subject. Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 
1844 will in all probability undergo some modification, but the principle 
of convertibility, which is recognized and secured by the Peel act of 
1819 will without doubt be always retained asa fundamental principle 
in banking. In the modification of the act of 1844, as far as relates to 
paper issues, it seems probable that there will be some change of the 
Board of Direction also. 

The state of Ireland has occupied much Parliamentary attention. The 
frightful state of murder and rapine existing in several counties 
burried forward the Coercion Bill, which passed the House of Gom- 
mons on the 13th alt. by a vote of 173to 14. This remarkable unani- 
mity proves the necessity of the measure. Many Irish members supported 
it; the O’Connells, however, appeared in opposition, notwithstanding 
they in the first instance were favourably inclined. ; 

On the 7th of December Mr. Feargus O'Connor came forward with his 
motion, proposing an enquiry into the effects of the union between Bng- 
land and Ireiand. As this motion was intended to open the whole ques- 
tion of Repeal, it was met with prompt and decided opposition, par- 
ticularly on the part of Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary. A long 
debate, however, ensued, in the course of which the Irish members got 
to loggerheads with each other, and Mr. Grattan was obliged to defend 
the memory of his father from the aspersions of some of the more ardent 
Milesians. The motion was lost by the overwhelming vote of 255 to 
23. A sketch of this debate will be found among our extracts. 

We have stated in a previous number of this journal, that the good 
landlords of Ireland were in more danger of assassination than the bad. 
While the Coercion Bill was passing through Parliament it received an 
impetus from such intelligence as the following :— 

That excellent nobleman, Lord Clonbrook, has received a threatening 
notice from the Thugs; and the young Marquis of Drogheda, just married 
to a daughter of Lord and Lady Wharocliffe, residiag at his estate, Moore 
Abbey, Monastereven, has received such an intimation of assassination, 
“ for having married an Englishwoman,” as to determine his Lordship to 
quit the country. The son ofthe murdered Major Mahon, Lord Crofton, 
Colonel Gore Booth, of Sligo, and other individuals, have been compelled 
to fly from Ireland in cunsequence of their having received the most daring 
threats of assassination. The estate of Major Mahon has been left to the 
mercy of the tenantry ; aad thus the capital, which would have formed a 
labour fund for the peasantry and have provided them employment, will 
be withdrawn, and these wretched and infatuated people will be left to 
perish. 

A general conspiracy seems to be organized against the best peop.e, 
of the land, and murderers are urged on by denunciations from the pul- 
pit. Well may the Tipperary people and those of some ether counties be 
called Thugs. 

Discussions have arisen in both Houses onthe subject of Lord Minto’s 
mission to Rome; but the ministers deny that his lordship is invested with 
any diplomatic appointment to the Vatican, and affirm that his journey 
is one of observation. No such diplomatic appointment can be made by 
any British cabinet without violating acts of Parliament. His lordship’s - 
mission, however, has probably ulterior objects in view. 

On the 8th ult. Mr. Anstey brought forward a measure for repealing all 
the remaining Catholic disabilities. Many of these consist of the safe- 
guards imposed by Sir Rovert Peel’s Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1829. 
This motion was stoutly epposed by Sir Robt Inglis and Lord Ashley, and 
supported by Sir George Grey, Mr. Gladstone the Puseyite, the Barlof 
Arundel, acatholic nobleman and others. After a long discussion the Bill 
passed a second reading by a vote of 168 to 135—majority in its favour 
33. The Biti is expected to encounter much difficulty when in commit- 
tee; and its success in the House of Lords is quite uncertain, unless 
its provisions be much modified. Qn the subject of this Bill, and its 
success so far, the London Britannia says : 

There néver was known in this country so strange a combination as 
that by which this bill has been forced on the country. We have the 
Ministerial party, led by Lord Morpeth and Sir George Grey ; the Peel 
party, led by Sir James Graham and the Earl of Lincoln; the Tractarian 
party, led by Mr. Gladstone, the new member for Oxford, and by the 
Hon. Mr. Smythe; the English Romanists, led by the Earl of Arundel; 
the Sectarians, led by Friend Bright; the Chartists, led by Feargus 0’- 
Connor and George Thompson; the Irish Repealers, led by all the O'- 
Nonnell’s; the English Radicals, led by Joseph Hame, Mr. Wakley, and 
Sir Benjamin Hall, anda long tail composed of place expectants and wa- 
verers. The minority was. with a few exceptions, composed of the re- 
mains of the genuine Conservitive party, but it does not include either 
Lord George Bentinck or Mr. Disraeli, The division is the first of any 
moment which has taken place this session; and ii may be regarded as 
a kind of index to the disposition of parties. 





Lord John Russell came forward with his measure for repealing the 
Jewish disabilities on the 16th. The object of the motion is to permit 
Baron Rothschild to take his seat as a member of Parliament for the city 
of London. The debate was highly interesting, and we have givea a 
sketch of the first day proceedings. 

This debate was resumed on the following day, and ended by the 
House granting permission to bring in the bill by a vote of 253 to 186, 
leaving a majority of 67. The Monday following was fixed for the first 
reading, which would be done pro forma, and the 7th of February, after 
the recess, was named by Lord John Russell for the second reading. This 
will give time to the couatry for a proper consideration of this importaat 
innovation of the British system. Lord George Bentinck voted for the 
bill, on the ground of consistency, he having given his support to a simi- 
lar measure introduced by the friends of Mr. Canning in 1833. 

It is intimated that her Majesty the Queen is in a situation to give anb- 
ther heir to the throne of England. The event is expected to take place 
in the spring. 

The temporary Bill passed for suspending the navigation laws as far 
as relates to the conveyance of corn and graiu, will expire in March, and 
will not be renewed. The same will take place in reference to the tem- 
porary Bill for admitting grain duty free. After the Ist of March wheat 
will again pay a duty upon the sliding scale principle, of from 4 to 18 
shilling per quarter. [See extracts. ] 

Parliament having been assembled at an unusual period of the year, 
and the two great measures for which it was called togethér having been 
carried—viz. the Irish Coercion Bill and the Appointment of Committees 
to examine into the working of Sir Robert Peel’s Bankiug Bill—» recess 
of about six weeks will take place, and both houses will reassemble in the 
early part of February. Lord John Russell gave notice that he should 
move the adjournment for this recess about Christmas. In conse- 
quence of this adjournment, the measures in contemplation for the re- 
lief of the West Indies and other matters will be postponed. 





NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

Since the introduction of steam navigation, and the efforts made by 
France to create a formidable steam navy, the insular position of England 
is not endowed with the security that it formerly enjoyed. It is well 
known, that the coast of England, on the side towards France, is open to 
any foreign invader who chooses to make a descent, uuless checked by 
the naval power of the kingdom. In the old system of warfare, foreiga 
invasion was not dreaded, as the British fleets were always at hand to 








sweep any assailant from the ocean. Ifthe English blockading squadrons 













































































































were blown off trom before Brest, or any of the French ports, there was 
time for them to reassemble before any hostile expedition could effect its 
passage to the English shores. But the introduction of steam, and the 
‘eelerity as well as certainty given to naval movements by virtue of that 
potent agent, may enable an enemy’s fleet to appear suddenly and throw 
a body of 20 or 30 thousand troops on any exposed spot. These would 


be speedily reinforced, and much injury would be done before the gov- "in these peculiarities they resemble the picturesque and nervous style of 


ernment could collect a sufficient force to expel them. Such an event 
‘would expose England to all the horrors of war on her own soil and at 
her own fire-side. 

Itis notorious that long peaco and the great redactions in the national 
force of the country have left England almost defenceless; and itis sup: 
posed that in event of a foreign invasion to-morrow, not over 10,000 men 
could be concentrated to repel that invasion. Ten thousand men, it is 
reported on the authority of the Duke of Wellington himself, is all the 
disposable force now in Great Britain! There is, itis true, a large bo- 

' dy of troops in Ireland, but these could not be spared to come to England 
to guard the counties of Kent and Essex ; while France has an army of 
350,000 well trained, regular troops, most of whom have seen service 
in Algeria. 

This immense army, with the exception of about 80,000 in Africa, is 
not scattered over the face of the earth to protect colonies, but is at 
home in France in perfect health, and the highest state of efficacy, and 
ean ‘be collected by means of the new railroads just completed 
at any given point in a few days. 

It is true that peace exists between England and France—that tranquil- 
lity prevails generally in Europe, and that England is on terms of perfect 
amity and good understanding with all the leading powers of the old 
world; yet it cannot be concealed that a bad and unfriendly spirit exists 
towards England in France among the great bulk of the people. This 
is shown in the public journals, in public assemblies, and in private society ; 
ard the question is asked—Suppose Louis Philpipe when he reaches 
the term of hia natural life, which cannot be far distant, and his successor 
declares war, is England prepared—or in any condition to defend her 
self? The answer to this question by every military and naval authority 
in the Kingdom is—No ! 

The nation seems at last to be taking the alarm, anda letter has appear- 
ed addressed to Sir John Burgoyne, said to be from no less a person than 
the Commander. in-chief himself. The danger of the country is forcibly 
pointed out in this letter, and urgent remonstrances to the government 
are made, It is said the Duke of Wellington has brought this grave mat- 
ter before three different British cabinets without effect. The letter, 
however, will awaken the national somnolency, and the British lion will 
ere long be once more seen shaking the dew from his mane. Whether 
this letter be genuine or not, it has at last stirred up Parliament to some 
activity, and Mr. Osborne gave notice of a motion on the subject. This 
brought forward the Premier himself, who on the 13th of December ex- 
pressed himself as follows: ; 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL saidthe hon. gentleman the member for Middle- 
sex has given notice of a motion, for which I believe no day is fixed, 
with respect to the defences of the country. I shall have shortly after 
the recess to state, on the part of the Government, both what has been 
done and what is proposed to be done upon that important matter ; and 
it seems to me thatit would be better for the public interest that the sab- 

t should come from a member of the Government than that it should 

brought forward by an independent member of this house. (Hear, 
hear.) Of course, if the hon. member is not satisfied with my statement, 
it will be in his power, at any time, to make his motion; but I have to 
ar of him that he will postpone it till he has heard that statement. 

. Bb. OSBORNE could not have a minute’s hesitation in complying 
with the request. 

The substance of the Duke’s letter, or the letter which is imputed to 
his Grace, we have also given. It will be read with all the interest such 
a grave subject demands. 

But if steam power be favourable for the invaders of England, it will 
also be useful to her defenders, and a channel fleet of steamers can soon 
be equipped and sent out to guard the coast. A revival of the regular 
militia, officered from the half pay list, would soon set on fogt a good land 
force. If they were not suddenly expert with the musket, they would 
not be long in learning the use of the bayonet, by which weapon the 
contest in any invasion of England will assuredly be decided. 


THE FESTIVAL IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE BRITISH 
PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 

The numerous friends of this valuable Society will be gratified to learn 
that arrangements are completed for presenting an Entertainment of a 
singularly interesting and varied character, at the Tabernacle, on Friday 
evening next, the 14th, in support of the Funds of the Institution. 

The Programme consists of three parts. Mr. Lover will give a selection 
of his richly amusing delineations of Irish character. Mr. Lynne will 
present gems from his Musical Illustrations of Shakspeare, accompanied 
by his own critical remarks and readings. In this portion of the Enter- 
tainment, Mrs. E. Loder, Miss De Luce, Mrs. Jones, Mr. Arthurson, Mr. 
Leach and Mr. Johnson, with an efficient choras, will lend their aid. 

The whole will conclude with a Miscellaneous Concert, in which the 
vocalists before named will assist, with others who have kindly contribat- 
ed their services for this occasion. 

An entertainment so novel and interesting should fill the Tabernacle 

apart from the object which has called it forth. We confideatly trust 
that every friend of this truly excellent and beneficial Society will con- 
sider it a duty to attend on Friday evening next. 


New orks. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton: with a memoir and critical remarks 
on his genius and writings, by James Montgomery: and one hundred 
and twenty engravings from drawings, by William Hawey. 2 vols. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. Milton, like Shakspeare, is every 
where praised, but too little read; and yet who “ built the lofty rhyme’”’ 
like him. He far transcends all hie predecessors in the use of preternatural 

machinery, while none that have come after him, have yet been able to 
approach the power and ability with which he has wielded it. In the 
words of a modern Essayist,—Milton possesses sublimity enough to com. 
mand our fear, and gentleness enough to awaken our affection. He 
anites the fancy of Spenser to the majesty of .Eschylus, and the delicate 
finish and gr-ce of Canova to the bold and sweeping outlines of Michael 
Angelo. He was at unce a Hebrew and a Greek, an Italian and a Briton. 
He gathered his treasures from every region of the earth. On every 
shore the tide of ages had left something worthy of preservation. What 
ever he touched, be it before ever so worthless, started into life beneath 
the potency of his Promethean pencil. The corraptible might then be 
said to put on incorruption, and the mortal, immortality. A block of 
marble from Pentelicus became a prize worthy of contention by princes- 
after it had been fashioned into beauty by the chisel of Praxiteles, and 
the humblest thought, subjected to the alchemy of Milton’s genius, be- 
came transmuted into something precious and costly, He was an en- 
chanter who changed all the earthen edifices of the imagination into 
pure gold. Ofthe numerous embellishments in this costly edition, it is 
sufficient to state that they are in unison with the genius of the poet, 
very ideal end beantiful, and in every respect worthy of the muse of 
Milton. “Asagsouvenir, or New Year's gift to a frievd, we can scarcely 
imagine anything more intrinsically valuable aud splendid. 

Wilson's Tales of the Borders, and of Scotland : with a Glossary of Scotch 


and Brothers, 32 Ann street, New York. We have received from the 
publishers four numbers of this popular and interesting collection of tales, 
and we can confidently recommend them to the attention of our readers. 
Unlike the usual modern cheap publications of the day, these stories are 
designed to promote a moral tone in the reader. They are illustrations 
of Border and Scottish life graphically told, and vividly sketched ; indeed 


Scott. There is sufficient interest in the stories to arrest the attention 
of the most determined lover of fiction, and there isa finished style in 
the narrative which will satisfy the intellectual and fastidious, while the 
highly moral lessons inculcated in each story will commend the work to 
the especial notice of those who seek amusement combined with instruc- 
tion. We can safely recommend the work to the family circle: there is 
no hidden poison conveyed in brillian: language and highly wrought in- 
cidents: there is a healthy freshness pervading every tale, an enforce- 
ment of high moral principles throughout the whole work, that fits it 
peculiarly for the sacred circle of the domestic hearth. A beautifully 
executed engraved portrait of the author accompanies the first volume. 


Concert. 


Tue Steyvermarkiscue Musica, Company.—The Fourth Concert of 
this splendid Orchestra was given at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening. 
The audiences to these delightful concerts are increasing in number moat 
rapidly. At the third Concert the audience wae most fashionable; we 
have rarely seen such elegant costumes in the dingy musical tab. We 
predict that the following concerts will be witnessed by overflowing au- 
diences. 
The selections made by this band of Styrian Artists are in excellent 
taste ; @ judicious admixture ef the really good with the eimply pleasing, 
and the lively with the sentimental, render these enter:ainments amusing 
and delightful to all. 
The Duett for Flate and Clarionette, from Linda di Chamouniz, was a 
well arranged and very pleasing piece, and it was executed in the most 
admirable manner. The Artists are truly fine players. 
The Fagotto Solo was also a fine performance. Herr Elts is an artist of 
fine talent, and we have never had his equal upon that difficult instrument, 
the Fagotto, in this country. His tone is very rich and pure, aud his me- 
chanical skill is prodigious. He was loudly applauded. 
The Grand Pot Pourri, by Massack, containing some half a thousand 
different melodies, well dove. tailed together, was unanimously encorred. 
The Overtures were played with marvellous precision, and still there 
was no want of expression. Constant drilling has not destroyed their 
sentiment—it has not made them mere machines, which is but too often 
the result of long practice and constant rehearsing. 
The waltzes, Landlers, &c, are, however, our favourite performances 
and in these pieces the Styrian Band shines out wich remarkable 
brilliancy. ‘ 
We listen to these concerts over and over again, and always with in- 
creased delight, for there is nothing to find fault with, and everything to 
satisfy and delight. 
The Brass instruments display a perfection rarely met with on this side 
the Atlantic. Delicacy of execution, purity and certainty'of intonation, 
characterize all that they do, and one merit they have which almost 
transcends all other excellences, they can and do play with delicious 
softness, and even their fortes are devoid of excessive noise. 
The flute, oboe, clarinette and fagotto are played by artists, each capa- 
ble of sustaining with great credit, brilliant solos upon their respective 
instruments, so that this portion of the band is all that could be desired. 
The stringed instruments by perfect tone and an accuracy which defies de- 
tection that more than one instrument is playing. Such perfect unanimity 
in every way, even to the simultaneous action of the bow arm. In short a 
better organized band has not been heard in New York, and the liberal 
patronage they receive is the result o ftheir undoubted merit. 

The quiet, prompt and decided leading of their condactor, is ths admi- 


ration of every one. ae 
Opera, 


Astor Prace Opera Hovuse.—Since our last notice, Bellini’s celebrated 
Opera, I Puritani, has been produced at the above establishment. The 
Opera has never been a favourite in New York from the fact, we think, 
that justice has never been done to the music by the per formers, and con- 
sequently the ensemble was heavy and uninteresting. But to us the music 
has more solidity than is usually found in Italian Opera; the melodies 
are not very popular in their character, but they are replete with tender- 
ness and sentiment, and the harmonies are richer than usual. 

Signorina Barili was the Elvira of the Opera, and although she tried 
her best, her representation was not equal to the necessity of the charac- 
ter. Her beautiful voice will always win her maay admirers, but the 
beauty of a voice will not compensate for a want of spirit or a wait of 
appreciation. She uses her voice with less care and taste than was eyi- 
dent last season ; her method is also somewhat degenerated, but both these 
faults are to beattributed to a desire to accomplish more than nature has 
given her the means to attain. 

We must, however, state that in the succeeding representations she 
somewhat modified her exaggerated points of vocalization, but her ac- 
tion is as constrained as ever. 

Signer Benedetti performed the'part of Arturo, for one night only, after 
which signor Bailini succeeded him. Of Signor Benedetti we dare hardly 
give our opinion, since he has given up the part, on the pretence that he 
cannot sing it. We hold an entirely different opinion from the dis. 
tinguished Artist, for we have not heard him in any part in which he 
was more successful. He exhibited fewer of those minor faults, too obser- 
vable in his general singing; and with the exception that his voice did not 
hold out, in his last song, in taking B. in alt, he was successful through- 
out. His acting was really great, and gave life and spirit to the whole Opera. 
The part was given up through a mere caprice, we should judge, but we 
think he will interfere greatly with his reputation and with his standing 
in the estimation of the public by such conduct. 

Signor Beneventano sang witb. great fire and spirit, and acted capitally. 
His duett with Signor Rosi, Suonila Tromba was unanimously encored. 

Signor Rossiis a very excellent singer, and we-were glad to find a little 
more life in his acting. He only wants more confidence in his powers to 
become a great ornament to his profession. 

The Choruses, as usual, in this establishment, were admirably sung. So 
much precision, force, and effect could only be the result of earnest prac- 
tice and thorougk drilling. 

Of the band, we have to speak less in praise than usual. Their per. 
formance of the music has not been satisfactory: A want of delicacy 
is perceptible; due attention is not paid to light and shade, and the wind 
instruments are constantly out of tune, the clarionets especially, and 

they play away with full force almost from beginning to the end, 

Signor Rapetti should attend to this ; he must not lose the sway which 
he has already acquired over his orchestra, The great principle ina 
leader should be—take care of the pianos, and thefortes will take care of 
themselves. 

I Puritani will be repeated on Monday, and we understand that Lure- 
zia Borgia will be given on Wednesday, the character of Lucrezia by Sig- 
nora Truffi and that of Orsino (contralto) by Signoria Rossi, who will 
make her first appearance. She is highly spuken of bothas to eapability 
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and beauty. 





I Capulettie Montecchi, by Bellini, is in rehearsal, in order to introduce 
Signora Barili Patti to a New York public. Her reputation in Burop® 
is said to be very high. 


Che Drama. 

Parx Taeatre.—Messrs Sands, Lent, & Co, have been extremely suc- 
cessful in their experiments at this house. The horses draw, although 
Shakspeare has lost his power of attraction. However we may lament 
all this, as far asthe Park is concerned, yot we are not insensible to the 
gratification afforded by well conducted circus eutertainments. The 
Park, under the present conductors, presents these amusements in a form 
that the most fastidious may indulge ia, and so far the management de- 


serves, and is meeting encouragement from the reapectable portion of the 
community. 

Broapway Tusatre.—Mr. Lover and his new entertainment has been 
the chief fea‘ure of attraction during the week. The piece itself has im- 
proved by repetition, and some judicious alterations and cartailments, 
and the author actor has become more easy in his delineation of the 
Hero. Mr. Lover has the advantage of the true Milesian brogue, neat as 
imported ; his look and manner are admirably true to nature, he only fails 
from the absence of physical powers, and that necessary éxperience ia 
stage tactics, without which even genius js ineffectual in producing per- 
fect success. We concede most readily to Mr. Lover, a nataral embodi- 
ment ofhis characters. But without being hypercritical we may be al- 
lowed to say, that his presentation of nature is not the precise nature 
for the stage. Dramaticrepresentation combines the sister arts. The actor 
must be governed by the rules of art, even where he copies nature the 
most closely. Excellence in the histrionic art lies in carrying out the 
well known aphorism, Ars est celare artem—this is justly considered the 
mperative rule for the actor. By this perfection in his art, he copies na- 
ure, and presents a finished portrait of the original, embellished, like 
the paintings of the great masters, by charms that fascinate by their 
beauty, while they strike and enchant the beholder by their truthfulness 
and reality. Mr. Lover’s pictures are without these artis tical finishes 
these embellishments, which form the true and beautifal in the works of 
great artists. The most perfect illustration of this exquisite artist-like 
execution now upon the stage, we hold to be Mrs. Kean. In several of 
her characters, she approaches so close to nature, that the mere artist is 
lost in the truthfulness of the delineation; and yet the whole effects she 
produces are derivable from art—consummate, finished, and long prae- 
tised art. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Lover took his benefit, and we were glad 
to see a numvrous and highly respectable audience collected on the 
occasion. 

A new drama, in three acts, entitled ‘‘ Macarthy More, or Nine Points 
of Lew” written by Mr. Lover, was produced for the first time. We 
have not space this week to enter into any lengthened notice of its mer- 
its. It was received with frequent marks of approbation by the audi- 
ence, and Mr. Lover has renewed his engagement to allow of arepetition 
of the piece. ‘ 

The management are bringing out a few sterling comedies, and as far 
as practicable, are adapting them to the strength of the company. 
Speed the Plough was revived on Tuesday, with a tolerably strong cast 
but it did not present any strong points of attraction. These old come- 
dies require a strength of embodiment, and a varied combination of 
excellence, not to be found connected together in any one company, in 
the present day. There is a rumour in town, that the prices of admission 
at this house are to be reduced, andjthat the acting management is to be 
confided to the charge of Mr. Hamblin. 

The long experience and stage knowledge Mr. Hamblin brings to his 
task, are almost a guarantee for his success. 

Bowrry Turatre.—This popular establishment has been crowded 
during the week. Mr. Marshall, the now established favourite here, has 
returned to his duties, and is again delighting bis admirers, i: Macbeth, 
&c. On Wednesday evening, the talented young Clarke took a benefit, 
which proved an overflow. ‘He was aided by a concentration of Stars. 
Mr. Barry, Mrs. Vernon, and Mrs. Abbott, and the old Bowery favourite, 
Vache, appeared in the comedy of Wild Oats. It is needless to say, that 
they were all received with that enthusiasm which a Bowery or Olympic 
audience seem alone to possess. It was altogether an exciting affair. 
Our old Park friends seemed literally carried ave by the tumultuous 
es epee of the “ Bowery bhoys,”—as to Mrs. Vernon, she was com. 
pletely re-animated ; we could scarcely believe that eigheen years had 
elapsed since we first saw her, playing the arch and sprightly chamber- 
maid, on these boards. Her Jane had all the frolic buoyancy of her 
“youthful days.’ We perceive, by the announcement, that Mr. Barry is 
engaged at this house, during the vacation at the Park, and that he is ac- 
tively employed in the preparations for a new military spectacle, written 
by himself, founded on the late galiant exploits of the American Army in 
Mexico. The piece, we understand, will be put upon the Stage in a style 
of: wpeurpaned magnificence and correctness; it will duubtless prove 
eminently successful; this we can safely predict, from the experience 
and capability of the Author Manager. 

Otympic Tuzatre.—Mitchell is certainly a petted child of fortune in 
his managerial character. Let whoever will fail, the attractions of the 
little Olmypic buoy him up. i . 

There has been one succession of crowded audiences here daring the 
week. Miss Taylor brought an overflow on Tuesday, and Holland on 
Friday, and the intermediate nights proved more than revpectable 
houses. The manager made his appearance on the occasion of these 
two benefits of his ‘‘ great magnets,” and delighted all the lovers of 

enuine comic humour, with the performances of Pedrigo Potts and Mud- 

lework, He should give his patrons more of his services on the e. 
A clever little farce called “ Box and Cox” has been produced at this 
house with great success. It is an amusing affair, comprising oul three 
characters and one scene, and vet it is one succession of dramatic inci- 
dent and humorous effects from the commencement to the close. The 
plot is eminently simple in its character. Mrs. Bouncer, (Mrs. tienry) 
a lodging house keeper, lets her second floor front room to two occupants, 
Box, (Holland) a journeyman printer, who is absent duri g the night, 
and Cox, (Conover) a journeyman hatter, who is occupied during the 
day; by this arrangement she is enabled to make one rovm pay & double 
reut. The ladicrous equivoques and incidents occurring through the dual 
tenantcy are provokingly ridiculous. Holland and Conover are richly 
funny in the two heroes, and the piece has run during the week amidst 
shouts of laughter and applause. 





BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 


Entertainment will 
N Friday evening, 14th inst., a Grand Concert and Literery 

O be given at the Pabernacle in bebalf of the fands of the above most useful insti- 
OPhe. ices of Mr. LOVER 

The Committee have been enabled to secure the valuable services ob Xe. t 
pele ae, several favourite selections from his Irish Evenings, and two of his 
choice tations, , 

Mr. LYNNE will give his most interesting lectures on Shaks noid arabs pe ~~ mitwe- 
trations, | by the following ' voral performers; @n4 vith * teed a 4 

ican i nstitnte: and the whole q ° ee 

Concert by “Mrs. Edward Loder, Miss KE. Watson. Mise De Lace, and Miss M. L. 
Leach ; Mr. Arthurson, Mr. Greatorex, and Mr. Stephen 

Tickets $1 aah oe had ofany member of the following Committee—at the office 
62 Courtland-street—at the music stores—and at this office. 

forermanes in a lhe wee renee Esq., President; 5. F Sondere, Bots 
J R. Walters, Esq., Anthony Barclay, Esq., John 8. pig Rag Bos “wenn J. Cc. 
wards, Esq., M. Rudsdale, Esq., W. D. Cuthbertson, ~~ ks r Mente Semon, Bt 
Beales, Esq., M. D., Richard Bell, Esq., E. W. Cannin®) 86)” egg., Alexander 
Samael Maycock, i Septimus Crookes, Esq.» Nico , “y 
T. Watson, Esq, M. D. 


IFTH GRAND INSTRUMENT 
evening, Jan. &, 1848, by the ST. 
sisting of nineteen performers. Gr: 
they have = 3 _— em _ po a mg a 
pearance in New York on Saturda ; Holstein, Bel’man, 2. Overture to the 
Ming ppm hy - 1. March---5 9m nce Watiz Strauss. ‘ 4 ae 
Gere, eon ap Aer Donizetii. Part II---5. Haimou'’s Children- -Quadr at) 
om Pues ag ed — Heimath Stoyrioske Lander, Czapek. p 4 (By soqenes 
iarepas Biuwente °---Grand Potpouari, Morelli. Part iMl---8 Jubilve tare 4 
European, umonioee-<Graa Po\pove at; Lanee. 10. Nalroad Galop” 
quest, Gungl. rincipal Music Stores, and at the Door on the 
1 Tickets, 50 cents each, to be na a oF por sehen te, com ence a! 7h preeseely. 
The Bia! tne Cosson 1, will be given at the Tabernacle on Tuesday ¢ven'ng 








‘ERT at the Tabernacle, on Saturday 
AL COM ARKISCHE MUSICAL COMP ‘NY, con- 
rateful for he very flatter.ng sccep lon which 
have the honour to aunounce their fifth ap- 





The Sixth Grand Concer aw 
—7 i BA" SHwK, at his old 
S cIND ate 5), GLOVER AND LEATHER DRIES ZER, & 
be ened aa rewoet, New York respectfally calls the attention s a oo. 
G Seno the notice of DOK SKIN WRAP? ERS, so bighity recommen peumatisis. 
cialean asa preventive to consumption, and in most cases acer{ain¢ pin aL 


Ladies waited uponat their residence by Mrs. 
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